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ABSTRACT 

This document promotes teaching about foreign 
cultures through the combined efforts of school social studies and 
foreign language departments. Using the example of Germany and the 
German language, the document shows how instructors can take an 
interdisciplinary approach that broadens student exposure to, and 
thereby learning of, second cultures. Through 12 lessons, students 
learn the details of life in Germany while simultaneously learning tp 
speak German more fluently. Lessons follow proven classroom 
instructional strategies that work to teach students about unfolding 
events in a newly reunited Germany in a new post-Cold War Europe. 
Each lesson can stand alone; in combination, the lessons offer a menu 
of choices that touch the multifaceted issues and events that mark a 
continent in ferment. (SG) 
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COMMON GROUND 

Practical Ideas to Promote 
Interdisciplinary Cooperation 

The purpose of "Common Ground" is straightforward. Its goal is to promote cooperation and 
integration of instruction between teachers of German and their peers in Social Studies and 
elementary classrooms. 

Philosophically, this initiative is based on three premises: 

1. Cross-discipline planning and teaching enhances student learning by providing appropriate 
and meaningful exchange opportunities. 

2. Social Studies and German teachers share a "common ground" in addressing a Europe 
marked by rapid change and historic events. 

3. German and Social Studies teachers have a common interest in culture ... in identifying 
similarities and differences of lifestyles that help students increase their sensitivity to and 
understanding of the realities of an emerging European dimension in our contemporary world. 

During the last two years over seven hundred Social Studies and second language teachers were 
surveyed to ascertain the degree of openness to interdisciplinary planning and common 
program delivery. The vast majority of instuctors in both academic areas voiced their en- 
thusiatic support for this initiative. Furthermore, each group denoted the importance of 
moving from rhetoric to action in realizing concrete classroom applications that bridge dis- 
ciplines to enhance student learning. 

"Common Ground" provides a blueprint for that cooperative effort. The twelve lessons that 
follow outline proven classroom-tested instructional strategies that work to teach students 
about unfolding events in a new Germany in a new Europe. Each lesson can stand alone. In 
combination they offer a menu of choices that touch the multifaceted issues and events that 
mark a continent in ferment. 

Pragmatically these interdisciplinary lessons are designed to be delivered in a relatively short 
time frame. They are built on the premise that initial cooperative undertakings need to be 
defined within parameters that are realistic to the time and turf constraints that hinder 
innovation. 

"Common Ground" is success oriented. When German language and Social Studies teachers 
experience the mutual satisfaction associated with interdisciplinary teaching, they will want to 
explore additional avenues which continue that link. These strategies, from the simplistic to 
the complex, offer a range of alternatives in cementing that ongoing, professional relationship. 

Open the door to cross-discipline learning. Discuss with your Social Studies or German 
language colleague the merits of working together to improve how and what we teach about 
the Federal Republic of Germany in an emerging European community. Both academic fields 
share a common expanse of interest. "Common Ground" suggests ideas on how to turn that 
willingness to cooperate into practical classroom realities. 
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Why Germany ? 

A Rationale for 
Instructional 
Focus 



As 



educators, we are well aware of 
time constraints that limit what we can 
teach, A multitude of directives, both 
mandated and inferred, define to a large 
degree our foreign language and social 
studies curricula. Instructional time is a 
valued commodity. If German language 
and social studies teachers are to estab- 
lish a common ground of cooperation in 
addressing contemporary Germany, 
there must be mutual agreement that it 
is time well spent. n Why Germany?" es- 
tablishes that rationale and supports 
needed classroom focus on a united 
Germany's role in an emerging 
European community. 

"Why Germany?" as a lesson plan and 
point of departure introduces students 



to the study of the Federal 
Republic by having them 
brainstorm and suggest 
reasons for such an instruc- 
tional emphasis. Students 
are expected to draw 
assumptions about the im- 
portance of Germany within 
a European and global 
framework. Social studies 
and German language 
teachers can use this exer- 
cise as a measure for deter- 
mining prior learning about 
Germany and adjust instruc- 
tional emphasis accordingly. 

The lesson, which may en- 
compass one or two class 
periods, begins with the dis- 
tribution of a "Why Ger- 
many?" activity sheet. This 
work sheet, co-developed by 
a German language and so- 
cial studies teacher,, should 
be designed to solicit initial 
input on the importance of 
studying Germany. It may in- 
clude a map of Europe and 
some basic factual informa- 
tion about a united Germany 
(i.e., population, major in- 
dustries, etc.). 




Frankfurt - a city of many faces where traditional architecture 
meets the skyscrapers of the financial district. 




Germany's long history of innovation and quality 
is recognized around the world. 

Working independently or in small 
groups, students brainstorm on reasons 
why they should study the Federal 
Republic of Germany. Based on prior 
knowledge and the general data 
provided, students develop their tenta- 
tive list of assumptions. The classroom 
teacher discusses with them these ob- 
servations and summarizes each on an 
overhead transparency. These con- 
clusions are then compared with those 
identified in the transparency master 
"Ten Reasons to Study the Federal 
Republic of Germany" (see next page). 
Similarities, differences, and new areas 
of importance are discussed. Helpful 
in this comparison will be information 
provided in the transparency discussion 
guide that is also included for your 
utilization. 

Upon completion of the activity, each 
student should be able to identify and 
note the interrelationship of major as- 
sumptions about the importance of 
studying a united Germany in an in- 
tegrated Europe. You can bring closure 
to the exercise by having each student 
state in one paragraph their response to 
the question "Why study Germany?" 
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TEN REASONS TO STUDY 
THE FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY 



1. A united Germany is a key participant and economic kingpin in an 
emerging united Europe. 

2. It can be studied as a model of post World War II reconstruction and 
a n icrocosm of "cold war" conflict. 

3. The Federal Republic is geographically located in the center of 
Europe with political, economic, and social windows that open East and 
West. 



4. Germany is the ancestral home for centuries of immigrants to 
America. 

5. It offers an interesting dichotomy for higher-level thinking applica- 
tion - fierce adversary/loyal ally. 

6. Germany is an industrial giant in Europe ^nd one of the top three 
leading exporting nations in the world. 

7. Germany has provided a legacy of literary and political thought that 
has impacted the evolution of Western Civilization. 

8. The Federal Republic is a land of contrast ... old/new, urban/rural, 
industrial/agricultural ... factors that can be emphasized in improving a 
student's ability to compare and contrast relevant data* 

9. Germany is a p^ular tourist destination, only behind the British 
Isles, in the number ox yearly American visitors. 

10. The study of contemporary German society can dispel stereotypes 
of the Hausfrau in Dirndl and the ruddy-faced Bavarian accordion player 
in Lederhosen being characteristic of the German people. 
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Di scussion Guide 

This discussion guide is designed for 
use with and is organized parallel to the 
Ten Reasons to Study Germany* on 
page 5. The additional information 
provided here may be helpful for illustra- 
tion and example in elaborating on the 
individual reasons for German study. 

1. 1992 is the deadline set by the 12 
member states of the European com- 
munity to abolish any remaining barriers 
to internal trade. By entering into 
partnership with each other, they seek 
to promote democracy, peace and 
equalized prosperity. The Federal 
Republic of Germany has been a prime 
mover in this union. It was a charter 
member of the European Economic 
Community (Common Market) in 1957. 
As the leading industrial giant in this 
evolving partnership of western Euro- 
pean nations, Germany has pressed for 
the free flow of people, goods, services, 
and capital. 




The Federal Republic of Germany is a land 
of contrast ... old/new, urban/rural, 
Industrial/agricultural. 



2. Germany, in general, and Berlin, 
in particular, can be the focal point of 
instruction that exposes students to 
former east/west tension, difference and 
change. You may wish to use a historical 
approach that examines agreements 



made during and after the war that 
divided Germany and Europe. You may 
also wish to highlight the Berlin Airlift of 
1948-49, and the construction of the Ber- 
lin Wall in 1961. Special attention should 
be given to the post war economic 
recovery that has been called a miracle. 
Current immigration policies, the role of 
guest worker, and political unrest in the 
former Soviet Union and Eastern Bloc 
countries could also be addressed. 

3* Economically and politically a 
united Europe is situated at the midpoint 
of the continent. Germany covers an 
area of 137,744 square miles and is the 
third largest European Community 
country after France and Spain. It is 
surrounded by nine countries. Its 
southern border with Switzerland and 
Austria is marked by the Alps. To the 
east Germany shares a mountainous 
frontier with Czechoslovakia and is 
separated from Poland by the Oder and 
Neisse rivers. Its western neighbors are 
the Netherlands, Belgium, Luxembourg, 
and France, while northward Germany 
touches the peninsula of Denmark. 

4. Question ... Which state has the 
highest percent of individuals who claim 
German ancestry? Answer ... Wiscon- 
sin, 52%. It is also the second most com- 
monly taught foreign language in the 
Badger state. The first great waves of 
German settlers arrived in what is now 
the United States in the 19th Century. 

5* Most students will need help 
here. Define dichotomy. Cite examples 
that range from the Revolution of 1848 
to National Socialism, enemy to trusted 
friend, Johann Wolfgang von Goethe to 
Joseph Goebbels, Karl Marx to Helmut 
Kohl, Berlin Wall to Ostpolitik. 

6. Germany is the industrial giant of 
western Europe and is the leading ex- 
porting nation in the world. In 1987, it 
was an "unstoppable export machine" 
sending more than 294 billion dollars of 
goods and services to foreign markets. 
By contrast, the United States, during 
this time span, exported 250.4 billion 
dollars and Japan 231.1 billion dollars. 
The International Monetary Fund 
noted that during 1987 France was a 
distant fourth with foreign trade equal- 
ing 148.3 billion in U.S. dollars. 

7. To name a few: Marx, Engels, 
Mann, Schiller, Nietzsche, Goethe, 
Luther, Durer, Heine, Lessing, Hegel ... 



not to mention the cultural impact of 
Bach, Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Beet- 
hoven, Friedrich, Schubert, Schumann, 
Mendelssohn and Schinkel. 

8. You may wish to have your stu- 
dents identify similar contrasts in the 
United States. An appropriate area for 
common comparison is between our 




Situated In the middle of Europe, Germany 
has been greatly influenced by her 
eastern neighbors. 



Constitution and German Basic Law. 
Both are blueprints of government 
design based on a federal model and 
include separation of power, a Supreme 
Court, and Bill of Rights. 

9. Reasons most often given for 
travel to Germrny: 

• natural beauty and charm of the 
country 

• ancestral homeland 

• historical heritage 

• qu ality and efficiency of transpor ta- 
tion and available accommodations 

• English is widely sr- "ken 

• festivals and holidays 

• food and drink 

10. The final rca^ ,a relates to ques- 
tion #4 in the student activity 'Why Ger- 
many?** Baied on their responses, are 
there other stereotypes of Germans to- 
day that need to be addressed? (i.e., the 
German driver on the Autobahn, Ser- 
geant Schulte, beer garden, etc.). □ 



G erma ny 
AtoZ 



(jTermany A to Z" is a simple activity 
that is highly successful in stimulating . 
and promoting both individual and col- 
lective student commentary about the 
Federal Republic of Germany. It can be 
used in both social studies and German 
classrooms with English or German lan- 
guage responses being appropriate. As 
with other lessons in this series, the 
utilization and inclusion of German lan- 
guage vocabulary in English-speaking 
classrooms is encouraged. 

"Germany A to Z" can be done in- 
dividually, as a cooperative learning ac- 
tivity, or in small groups. 

The purpose of this activity is to foster 
student reflection and discussion about 
the makeup of the Federal Republic of 
Germany. Each learning group is given 
26 index cards. The cards are labeled 
from A to Z. The students* task is to 
identify 26 key components of German 
life that begin with the associated letter. 
What must be made clear to each student 
is that each one or two sentence response 
must be an important representation 
about the past or present composition of 
Germany and her people. This is not an 
exercise to determine what is the first 
English or German word the student can 
think of that starts with A or B ... but 
rather a discussion of the significance of 
viable options, drawn from economic, 
political, historical, and cultural 
perspectives that describe the land and 
the people of Germany. 

If given as a homework assignment, 
students should be encouraged to draw 
from diverse materials in determining 
their answers. If used as a classroom 
activity, the teacher should supply 
suitable reference materials to promote 
the same idea. 

The following is an example of a 
"Germany AtoZ" file. 

Aachen - One-thousand-year-old city 
situated where three highly developed 
western European nations converge - 
Belgium, the Netherlands, and Ger- 
many. 
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Beer - The national drink of Ger- 
many. Many German cities have their 
own breweries that make beer to be 
served in the glasses or steins. 

Bundesbank - Central bank of Ger- 
many. 

Charlemagne - Crowned emperor of 
the Holy Roman Empire in Rome in 800 
A.D. He resided in Aachen. His tomb 
and throne can be seen in the city 
cathedral. 

Deutsche Mark (DM) - West Ger- 
many currency divided into a hundred 
pfennigs. Notes come in 500, 100, 50, 20, 
10, and 5. 

English - Spoken by many Germans. 
It is formally introduced in the fifth 
grade and is studied by all students. 

Frankfurt - Located almost in the 
geographic center of the country, it is a 
major air, ship and rail crossroads for 
economic activity. 

Grundgesetz - The German constitu- 
tion or basic law. 

Hauptschule - Junior secondary 
school. Most students, who leave it at 
the age of 15, move into vocational train- 
ing for the next three years. 

Industry - Ger- 
many is the major in- 
dustrial giant of ] 
Europe with interna- 
tional impact in the 
aerospace, automo- j 
tive, chemical, electri- 
cal engineering, iron 
production, and ship- 
building industries. 

Jobs - From the late 
1950's to the early 
1970's, the Federal 
Republic enjoyed full 
employment; this was 
a key factor in the in- 
troduction of "guest 
workers" mainly 
Turks, Yugoslavs, 
Italians, and Greeks. 

Karstadt and Kaufhof - The two 
largest department store chains whose 
buildings are usually found close 
together in pedestrian shopping zones 
in most German cities. 

Kindergarten - A German institutior 
adopted by many countries. Unlike the 
public school system in the United 
States, kindergartens are not a part of 
the formal school system. They are 
voluntary, open to pupik between the 
ages of 3 and 6 and are operated by local 
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governments, churches, private busi- 
nesses, or individuals. 

Lander - The federal states of Ger- 
many. The "old" Lander are those of the 
former West Germany and include the 
city states of Hamburg, Bremen and 
Berlin. The five "new" Lander are those 
which were reconstituted in East Ger- 
many shortly before they acceded to the 
Federal Republic in the act of unifica- 
tion in 1990. 

Mittelstand / Mittelstandische In- 
dustrie - Small- and medium-sized busi- 
nesses that are particularly efficent in 
output due to their flexibility and per- 
sonal involvement of its management. 

Museums and Music - There arc 
over 800 major collections housed in 
Germany, while the symphonies of 
Beethoven and operas of Wagner arc 
enjoyed worldwide. 

Nietzsche, Friedrich - The most in- 
fluential German philosopher of the late 
nineteenth century. His books chal- 
lenged existing morality and values. 

Oberammergau - A wood-carvers' 
village that hosts the famous open-air 
Passion Play that focuses on the be- 



trayal, trial and death of Christ. First 
performed in 1634, it is performed by 
villagers every ten years. 

Population - With a population ap- 
proaching 80 million, including 4-6 mil- 
lion foreigners, Germany is one of the 
most densely populated countries in. 
Europe. 

Quandary - Uncertain about what to 
emphasize in teaching about Germany? 
See Ten Reasons to Study the German 
Republic." 




The Staatllche Museum In Berlin is the home of prized collections 
from Ancient Babylon. 



Reichstag - German parliament 
building in Berlin that was originally 
constructed in neoclassic style in the late 
Nineteenth Century. Heavily damaged 
by arsonists in 1933, it has been rebuilt 




Another "T" word th# Traband or former East German 

"Trabi", was known for its lack of horse power and high 
level of pollution. This relic of inefficiency has long been 
the focal point of humor, deserved condemnation 
and recently ... unsolicited affection. 



and will again house the parliament 
after the government has moved back to 
Berlin from Bonn. 

Sausages - A familiar food staple 
with a bun and dab of mustard. There 
arc several hundred varieties including 
wcisswurst (white sausage), knock- 
wurst, bauernwurst (farmer's sausage), 
as well as Wisconsin favorites, bratwurst 
and frankfurters. 

Sozial Markwirtschaft - The social 
market economy is the cornerstone of 
German prosperity and growth. The 
economic process is determined by the 
private initiative of the consumer and 
the producer with the government es- 
tablishing the framework to promote 
growth and competition. 

Teachers - Generally speaking, fu- 
ture primary and hauptschule teachers 
study for six semesters at special 
teachers training colleges or univer- 
sities. Longer university study Is re- 
quired for secondary teaching. All 
applicants for the teaching profession 
must pass an examination, complete a 
practicum and a second written ex- 
amination. Generally those hired are 
appointed civil servants for life. 

Trcuhandanstalt - The agency 
responsible for privatizing the state-run 
companies in the former German 
Democratic Republic. 



U-Bahn - Subway ... fast, convenient, 
clean and modern. 

Vacation - Sixty-five percent of Ger- 
man workers are entitled to sue or more 
weeks of vacation yearly. 

Wine - Simple sum- 
mary ... mostly white ... 
Rhine (in tall brown 
bottles) and Moselle 
(in tall green bottles) 
among others. When 
looking at the label, 
remember there are 
various categories of 
German wine, such as 
Tafelwein (table), 
Qualitatswein (bet- 
ter), and Qualitats- 
wein mit Pradikat 
(best). 

Wirtschaftswunder 
- The miracle of eco- 
nomic recovery fol- 
lowing World War II. 

Xmas - (Sorry for 
the abbreviation I 
hate!) One simple fact 
... Kris Kringle was German. So was the 
first Christmas tree. 

Yalta - British, American and Soviet 
leaders met here, and at Potsdam, to 
decide the fate of Germany and Eastern 
Europe after World War EI. 



German language responses also would 
have been suitable. Dual letter refer- 
ence (one in English, one in German, 
i.e., Teachers/Treuhandanstalt)could 
be included to illustrate to the social 
studies teacher the importance of using 
German vocabulary in their teaching 
about Germany. 

Once the assignment is completed, 
there are several follow-up activities 
that can be adapted to your lesson plan. 
The most popular is to have selected 
students, or learning groups, record 
their general response (music, Oberam- 
mergau, population) in letter-related 
columns on the chalkboard. 

Students are then asked to elaborate 
on their responses. Summary questions 
can be framed to solicit student consen- 
sus as to which individual items best 
represent life in Germany today or the 
multitae^t'jd character of the German 
people. 

To assist learning about Germany in 
elementary grades, students in one high 
school agreed on suitable letter associa- 
tions and developed age-appropriate il- 
lustrations and narratives that were 
reproduced and shared with younger 
children. 

"Germany A to Z" can be altered to 
fit limited time constraints. One idea is 



A 


B 


C 


D 


E 


F 


Aachen 


beer 


Charlemagne 


(DM) 


English 


Frankfurt 


agriculture 


Bach 


cars 


Danube 


education 


festivals 


Alps 


Bavaria 


church tax 


Dresden 


Engels 


food 


Autobahn 


Berlin 


coal 


Democracy 


EEC 


forests 


Adenauer 


Bismarck 


CSV 


Dachau 


elections 


foreign trade 



Zimmer frei - Translates "Room 
Available". It's a welcome sign for 
budget-minded travellers to experience 
the diversity, history, and charm of a 
land and its people. 

Although this example consists 
primarily of texts written in English, 



to break your class into small groups and 
assign each group a series of letters (A- 
E, F-J, K-P, Q-U, V-Z) with a specific 
focus; i.e., geography ... history ... 
everyday life. □ 
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A Mosaic 

AT 

Germany 



Slates, and other global publishers are 
good places to start ... as are outdated 
calendars, textbooks, and newspapers. 
Postcards are another valuable resource. 

The mosaic may vary in size. Most 
appropriate is a standard room-size bul- 
letin board. Based on instructional em- 
phasis and, pragmatically, the amount of 



ongoing attention. Mosaic grid (II) 
"Minorities in Germ.iny" and (VI) "Ger- 
many Today" are temporary and will 
change based on the introduction of new 
topics (i.e., the five new Lander) or 
developments in Germany today. 

To assist in common reference, the 
Germany mosaic has an identification 



JL he purpose of this activity is to create 
a collage of Germany which is an ongo- 
ing, evolving teaching tool that can be 
utilized in both German language and 
social studies classroom. The first step 
is to create the collage; the second is to 
use it as a learning station. 

"A Mosaic of Germany" is a wealth of 
visual illustrations that portray the com- 
plexity of the people, issues and geo- 
graphical features that mark the 
newly-united Federal Republic. It is a 
collage of images that provides students 
with sensory clues on diverse elements 
of German culture. 

What appears initially to the social 
studies or German language student as 
a random collection of color photo- 
graphs, headlines, newspaper stories, 
and reproduced art work is, upon ex- 
amination, a carefully phoned network 
of ideas that stimulate student comment 
and analysis. 

Individually, or in collaboration, 
teachers and students from both 
academic areas collect suitable mosaic 
materials that are associated with iden- 
tified sub-themes. Current and dated 
magazines from Germany, the United 





ABC 


D E F G H I 


J K L 


1 
2 


Germany 


Issues 


Germany 


3 


in a 


in 


Yesterday 


4 


United Europe 


German Unification 




5 


I 


III 


V 


6 
7 
8 
9 
10 


Minorities 
in 

Germany 

II 


The Land and tlxe People 
of German Speaking 
Countries 

IV 


Germany 
Today 

VI 



collected materials, the space on the 
bulletin board is divided into specific 
content grids. Referring to the mosaic 
grid reproduced above, the teacher 
team decided on two anchor grids (III) 
"Issues in Unification", and (IV) "The 
Land and the People of German Speak- 
ing Countries") that are larger in size 
and scope. Aloug with (I) "Germany in 
a United Europe" and (V) "Germany 
Yesterday", they are permanent com- 
ponents of the mosaic and will receive 




During the night of October 3, 1990 a crowd of one million celebrated the unification of Germany. 
Associated economic, political and social costs have tested the mantle of that resolve. 



system that is easy to use. On the left- 
hand side of the bulletin board, equally 
spaced segments of the vertical plane 
are numbered sequentially, while the 
top of mosaic advancing letters of the 
alphabet (A-L) are arranged in uniform 
steps from left to right. To focus atten- 
tion on a particular segment of the 
mosaic, the coordinates "F-5" are given. 
By moving down from F and across 
horizontally from 5, common attention 
can be directed at an issue in unification; 
i.e., acid rain and the Black Forest. 

This grid format is also highly con- 
ducive to making comparisons. By 
using two or three different identifica- 
tion numbers, teachers can solicit recog- 
nition of cause and effect relationships 
and have students hypothesize on the 
impact each has had upon the other; i.e., 
(B-8) Turkish guest worker and (F-5) a 
mosque in Aachen, or (K-2) Otto von 
Bismarck and (J-8) Chancellor Helmut 
Kohl. 

In a similar vein, entire grids may be 
used to foster individual or discussion 
group commentary. The interrelation- 
ship of (V) "Germany Yesterday" to a (I) 
"Germany in a United Europe" makes 
students tie the legacy of the past to the 
realities of 1992. Concentrated atten- 
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tion can also be directed at one specific 
grid. A careful analysis of (II) "Issues on 
German Unification" will pinpoint 
policy issues that need to be addressed: 
comprehensive or tracked schooling, 
abortion rights, price controls, treat- 
ment of former communists, immigra- 
tion, confiscated property, staggering 
cost of unity. Clarification and the in- 
terconnectiveness of these issues would 
make for an interesting debate or a posi- 
tion paper homework assignment in 
both social studies and German lan- 
guage classrooms. 

Make It Work! Tip 

Need color photographs of Ger- 
many? ... Consider "travel agent trash". 
Each year at your local travel agency 
boxes of new promotional materials 
replace outdated brochures, tour book- 
lets, posters, etc. Call them and let them 
know you would like to recycle those 
pamphlets that deal with Europe in 
general and Germany in particular. In 
the process you may be motivated to 
develop a simulated study tour of Ger- 
man-speaking countries ... a strategy 
that in the future you may like to share 
with "common ground" readers. 

Another valuable illustrated re- 
source is SCALA. a bimonthly maga- 
zine from Germany. Single copies are 
available from the German Information 
Center, 950 Third Avenue, New York, 
NY 10022. □ 




Chemistry students in a Gymnasium in 
Berlin prepare for careers in a Germany 
that will demand skill In scientific 
thought and process. 



Making 

Connections : 

An Exercise in 
Interrelationships 
and Inference 



he purpose of this instructional 
strategy is multifaceted. It is an attempt 
for students, individually or collectively, 
to draw meaningful relationships be- 
tween "sets" of terms associated with 
contemporary Germany. Within the 
context of a historical framework, politi- 
cal, economic, and social change, the 
following items tell much about the 
character, diversity, and foundations of 
the new Federal Republic. 



Beer, Oktoberfest, Pork 
Armageddon, Cold War, United Germany 
Kinder, Kiiche, Kirche 

Roman ruins, narrow cobblestone streets, Autobahn 
Munich, Bremen, Berlin 



This is a culminating activity. It is 
assumed that students have a familiarity 
with the terminology. The terms are 
combined in sets of three. The proce- 
dure is as follows: 

• First, students are asked to estab- 
lish a relationship among the items 
in each set. 

• Second and most important, they 
are required to identify the signifi- 
cance of the connection and use it 
to make an inference about Ger- 
many and its people. 

In most cases students are given a 
choice in the number they must answer. 
Not to overwhelm them, they are asked 
to respond in two or three sentences 
with a suitable association. 

An example of a typical student res- 
ponse to the set (regionalism, dialect, 
and custom) is: 

"Germany is made up 
of many ethnic groups 
that speak their own 
dialect. Historically and 
culturally each ethnic 
group evolved separately 
in a different region of the 
Federal Republic and has 
its own customs* All 
people in Germany today 
are not alike" 



Charlemagne, EEC, 1992 

Catholics, Protestants, Turks 

GDR, FRG, "Anti-Fascist Protection Wall" 

Bach, Goethe, Marx 

Acid rain, Waldsterben, Green Party 

Easter, children, Osterhase 

Basic Law, 1949 f unification 

Immigration, 1952, 1991 

Wirtschaftswunder, Siemens, Labor Unions 

Clubs, Stammtisch, Skat 

Thirty Years* War, Holocaust, "Hour Zero" 

NATO, Warsaw Pact, Eastern Europe 1991 



The objective of the 
lesson is not an ex- 
tended dialogue on pos- 
sible relationships, but 
the general recognition 
of linkage and intercon- 
nectiveness of people, 
ideas, and events that 
the student may have 
grasped only in isola- 
tion. 

On the following 
page are a number of 
sample sets that can be 
used in drawing general 
inference about Ger- 
many past, present, and 
future. The degrees of 
abstraction reflect an at- 
tempt by the author to 
promote the utilization 
of a variety of lower and 
higher level thinking ap- 
plications. 
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German language items are included 
to add richness to the exercise, while 
pragmatically demonstrating the value 
of second language ability in analysis, 
synthesis, and evaluation. 

There are numerous modifications 
that an individual teacher can use to 
reflect his/her own preference. Some 
instructors have found it easier to work 
with pairs of terms rather than sets of 
three. Others considered using a fourth 
space for students to add their choice in 
extending meaning. Another alterna- 
tive is to mix-up choices in vertical 
columns (A,B,C) and have students 
make their own links by connecting and 
explaining items in each. 

Typical student response #1: Catho- 
lics, Protestants, Turks 

"The Christian population of Ger- 
many is currently divided between 
Catholics and Protestants. Most 
Catholics live in the south, while most 
Protestants live in the north. Since World 
War II many Turks have come to Ger- 
many. One and one-half million of these 
are Muslim. Germany is made up of 
many different religions." 

Using this model, it cannot be ex- 
pected that students will make the con- 
nection which you anticipate. This 
exercise is meant to be open-ended. Stu- 
dents, working independently or in 



Konrad Adenauer 



B 



Kinder 



United Germany 




Turks 



3 



Autobahn 
Erich Honecker 



Berlin 

n Anti -Facist Protection 
Wair 

Kixche 



Nazi Germany 



1992 



GDR 



Narrow cobblestone Pork 
streets 



small groups, are encouraged to experi- 
ment with a number of possible associa- 
tions. 

Typical student response #2 reflects 




One alternative In classroom us* is to integrate a photograph with written expressions. 
A picture with the Reichstag with the terms "shadow of history and "European 
Community" will stimulate both historic and futuristic probes. 



that type of probe ... Munich, Weimar, 
Nazi Germany. 

"In 1923, Hitler led the Nazis in an 
attempted coup in Munich. The coup 
against the government of the Weimar 
Republic failed and Hitler was im- 
prisoned While in jail, he wrote f Mein 
Kampf setting forth his views. f Mein 
Kampf became the guidebook of the 
Nazis. 11 

German language and social studies 
teachers may alter the activity by provid- 
ing visual representations for student 
analysis and interpretation. In place of 
term lists, photographs of historical 
events, artifacts, and personalities could 
be intermingled with written vocabulary. 
Another option is to develop sets of 
photographs that students must connect 
with associated rationale and justifica- 
tion. 

Whatever its classroom application, 
this technique has proved to be a valu- 
able tool in encouraging discussion and 
high level thinking. □ 
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Air 
Germany 



X he worlds of imagination and of 
simulated real-life experience comes 
together in an activity called "Air Ger- 
many". The target group is classes of 
intermediate grade students involved in 
the study of "People Around the World". 
For two weeks they actively experience 
Germany. 

This unit of study was jointly planned 
by a high school German language 
teacher and a third grade elementary 
teacher. The emphasis was on a simu- 
lated study tour of the Federal Republic 
of Germany that featured the students 
"first transatlantic flight". Instructional 




geography, cus- 
toms and lifestyle 
of Germany today, 
high school stu- 
dents developed 
related work 
sheets and a 
teachers guide to 
be used in the visit- 
ing instructors* 
own elementary 
classrooms. 

After this initial 
exposure, elemen- 
tary students pre- 
pared for their 
week-long field 
study in the Federal 
Republic of Ger- 
many. With the help of older students 
who functioned as "bilingual travel 
agents", they learned about the need to 
complete the relevant paperwork and 
obtain a passport. They also had to 
decide what to pack in their suitcases 
made from heavy construction paper. 
Each student was limited to one piece of 
luggage. After learning they would be 
visiting German cities, a farm, the moun- 
tains, and would be traveling on a tour 
bus, they were asked to pack needed 
items by drawing a picture of that choice 
on their suitcase. With the help of their 
travel agent, they printed the German 
word for each piece of clothing, 
toiletries, toys, etc., next to the item. 




The success of Air Germany rests on the shoulders 
of high school second language students working 
with their younger peers. 



"Arriving" in Germany students 
spend the next week "experiencing" 
Germany by taking part in a rich variety 
of learning activities. A sampling of 
these involvements included a trip to the 
Berlin Zoo, a visit to a medieval castle, 
and "homestay" with a new German 
friend. 

The German study tour concluded 
with a gala welcome home party for stu- 
dents and their parents. At this time, 
students reflected on their visit to the 
German Republic and entertained their 
families with German songs and games. 





German language teacher Linda Miller 
enjoyed the enthusiasm that third grade 
student demonstrated In learning 
simple greetings and vocabulary. 

time was taken out of the social studies 
block. For one week these third grade 
students learned about Germany from a 
variety of age appropriate resources. 
Of special help to them was a bulletin 
board "Let's Learn About Germany" 
that was developed by Level I German 
students. In addition to the attractive 
display that featured information on the 



On the day of their departure, stu- 
dents arrived at the international airport 
to find a Lufthansa jumbo jet waiting 
for them. The airplane was situated in a 
large activity room and the students 
entered through the back of the plane. 
The appearance of the inside of a trans- 
atlantic carrier was achieved by the use 
of large pieces of plastic tarp that were 
mounted over oval frames. A large fan 
circulated air to create a bubble effect. 
Student chairs were arranged in rows, 
and students took assigned seats that 
they received at check in. 

To meet them on board was their 
Lufthansa flight crew ... again high 
school German language students, who 
during the duration of the flight, served 
them a Bavarian treat, led them in 
simple German songs and showed them 
a German travelogue video. 




Packing a suitcase and learning the 
German language term for each Item 
was a positive experience for this 
Involved Roosevelt student. 
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Suitcase, Lufthansa air ticket and a passport in hand, students 
check In at Air Germany International Airport Terminal. 



A videotape of each child highlighted 
what they found most memorable about 
their overseas adventure. Most impor- 
tantly, they introduced and thanked 
their fellow students from high school 
German language classes who had con- 
tributed so much to this enjoyable and 
meaningful learning adventure. 

Make It Work! Tip 

"Air Germany" is a cooperative exer- 
cise that is highly suited to an elementary 
school's reading motivation program 
that has as an objective increased stu- 
dent awareness of the world around 
them. Adaptations of the general design 
have included the increased involvement 




This German II student assumed the role of 
storyteller in the "Bremen Town Musicians." 



of German students in 
additional direct- 
learning contacts with 
their younger peers. 
At the optimum, three 
weeks of multi-age ex- 
periences can be util- 
ized to include the 
following types of ac- 
tivity-based experien- 
ces: 

• The production 
and staging of a 
Grimms Fairy Tale. 
"Hansel and Gre- 
tel" is a good 
choice. While in 
Germany, elementary students 
could enjoy an evening at the 
theater! 

Level 4 and 5 German language stu- 
dents, emphasizing Total Physical 
Response techniques, teach ele- 
mentary students basic German 
greetings and vocabulary. It is ex- 
pected that these simple phrases 
will be used extensively by the 
children and their teacher while on 
their study tour of Germany. 

Take the students on a Rhine 
cruise. High school German lan- 
guage students can act as tour 
guides in creating the impression of 
a river journey that is filled with 
folklore and charm. The activity 
room that housed a 747 jumbo jet 
can also provide anchorage for a 
river steamer. A major difference 
is that an entry plank replaces a 
ticket gate. While on board stu- 
dents are shown slides of the river 
and historic and cultural sites on 
shore. The slides are progressive in 

suggesting the 

movement from 
one interesting 
place to another. 
The use of a boat 
whistle also offers 
an auditory clue 
that the vessel is 
moving to a new 
destination. Inter- 
spersed with the 
slides are short 
high school stu- 
dent commen- 
taries about the 




This third grade student was welcomed 
home from the Air Germany adven- 
ture with a bouquet of flowers 
and a colorful balloon. 



legends that live on about the 
Rhine. The 30-minute cruise can 
be spiced with taped or performed 
music. 

Have older students work with the 
physical education instructor in 
teaching elementary students Ger- 
man dances and games. 

Role playing ... dressed and made 
up to look and act like historic or 
ethic counterparts, German lan- 
guage students assume the persona 
of Frederick the Great, a Char- 
lemagne, or representative ethnic 
minority. They intermix with their 
elementary counterparts discussing 
the importance in German history 
and society. □ 




A simulated Rhine River cruise can be filled 
with folklore and charm. 
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Sis t er 

Classroom 



interdisciplinary planning and coope- 
ration are not limited to a single build- 
ing, age group or grade. Many of our 
best examples of cooperative German 
language and social studies instruction- 
al focus are between teachers and stu- 
dents at different grade levels and 
schools. 

"Sister Classroom'' is a personal in- 
itiative whereby American teachers and 
students seek out their peers at a school 
in Germany to engage in cross-cultural 
exchange. It works best when educators 




The willingness of elementary teachers to plan 
and work with their professional peers in devel- 
oping classroom ideas to increase awareness 
of another culture provides teachers of Ger- 
man language with a unique opportunity to 
focus attention on contemporary Europe. The 
use of discovery packets Is a practical strategy 
to realize that objective. 



from both countries have been in per- 
sonal contact with each other. The aim 
of the linkage is to personalize a cross- 
cultural, international dimension in 
children's awareness of their world. 



Students 
world that 
study of 



EMC 



The Project 

"Sister Classroom" is an on- 
going project that is limited in 
scope . It links third and fourth 
grade classrooms through the 
exchange of "Discovery Pack- 
ets". These informational 
resources are put together by 
German and American school 
children as representative col- 
lections that depict aspects of 
their lives that make them both 
similar and different High 
school language students bring 
to the project their linguistic 
skills by helping to translate the 
written materials that come 
with the packets. 

"Discovery Packets" with 
themes like "Sports and 
Recreation," "School Life" and 
"My Community" have been 
valuable teaching tools in 
familiarizing German and 
American elementary students with 
each other. 

Holidays are a popular theme in this 
cross-Atlantic exchange. Barbara 
Howard, an Exceptional Education 
Needs teacher in Janesville, Wisconsin, 
outlined the composition of her class- 
room's Discovery Packet for a sister 
classroom in Germany: 

Discovery Packet 
Topic: Valentine's Day 

Items to include: 

1. Brief history of Valentine's Day writ- 
ten by children 

• Americans began sending valen- 
tines during the Civil War 

• flowers were pressed and dried to 
decorate cards 

• cards were decorated with ribbon, 
lace, satin, feathers, pearls, and 
diamonds 

• valentines included fancy verses 

• Valentine's Day originated with 
conventional medieval beliefs held 
in England and France 

2. Collection of Valentine's Day cards 

• commercial (i.e. Hallmark) 

• cards made by students for their 
peers in Germany 
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are eager to expand their knowledge about a 
is increasingly interdependent. This student's 
a changing Germany in an evolving Europe 
helps build a global perspective. 



3. Valentine mailbox made by the class 

4. Candy box 

• beautifully decorated, commercial- 
ly purchased box 

• fill box with homemade candies and 
cookies 

5. Gifts to be put into valentine mailbox 

• small stuffed animal 

• silk red, white, and pink carnations 
with red bow 

• costume jewelry (rhinestones, 
rubies) 

6. Candid pictures 

• pictures of class Valentine party 

• pictures of room decorations 

• pictures of students in costumes 

7. Collage of special valentine moments 

• collect pictures from newspaper 
advertisements; i.e., couples dining, 
cupids, hearts, arrows 

• cut valentine messages from 
newspaper 

• collect engagement pictures from 
newspaper 

8. Send a full-page of valentine mes- 
sages from the local newspaper 

• have the class write and submit a 
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valentine message to sister class- 
room through the local newspaper 

• highlight the message for sister 
classroom in Germany 

The key ingredient in the success of 
"Sister Classroom" is not only the inter- 
change of interesting, relevant student 
artifacts, but the use of student linguists 
to assist in translation. Participating 
schools are encouraged to correspond in 
their native language. On this end, Ger- 
man language students volunteer their 
services in helping elementary teachers 
and students in decoding discovery 




School chiidren in this Grundschule in 
Munich, Germany, welcomed the 
opportunity to be linked to a sister 
school in Wisconsin. 



packet materials from Germany. When 
possible, high school students who at- 
tend the involved elementary building 
are utilized. What better graphic il- 
lustration is there of the value of second 
language acquisition? What better 
reason, in the minds of a ten-year-old, 
for the future study of the German lan- 
guage? 

Teachers relish this "window to the 
world." They also appreciate a project 
that is "doable." One fourth grade in- 
structor noted the relative low cost (ap- 
proximately $30.00) for the exchange of 

O 
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two discovery packets. She was also 
grateful for the services pro* * " ;d by the 
student linguist (a former : ^ent) and 
"the chance to work with somebody at the 
high school" (German teacher)^ "may/ 
importantly I now have a teaching as- 
sociate ... a new friend in Germany. I 
look forward to annual correspondence 
for many years to come." 

The sister classroom packet orienta- 
tion is interdisciplinary . Encompassing 
a social studies theme, it provides uni- 
que opportunities to integrate writing 
skills, artistic expression and creative 
thinking. 

It is also fun. Children wait with an- 
ticipation for a discovery packet that, in 
a highly personal way, will broaden their 
understanding of a culture different than 
their own. 

German language teachers also ex- 
pressed satisfaction with a strategy that 
"shows young people the importance of 
learning about German children and their 
language" while providing German lan- 
guage students a unique opportunity to 
exhibit to others, and most importantly 
themselves, the value of proficiency in 
language other than English. 

Make It Work! Tip 

The most frequently asked question 
related to "Sister Classroom" is how do 
I establish contact with a school in Ger- 
many? As a teacher-to-teacher scheme 
"Sister Classroom" relies on personal, 
direct contact. What has worked best is 
the preparation of a prototype discovery 
packet that accompanies a German lan- 
guage teacher's visit to the Federal 
Republic. Based on that contact, initial 
interest is established. 

Include a letter of introduction and 
an overview of the project in your pack- 
et. Remember that in Germany formal 
instruction in English normally does not 
begin until the fifth grade. Stress that 
you want responses in German and ex- 
plain the role of student translators. 
Keep it simple and emphasize that this 
enrichment experience is limited in time 
allocation and expense. 

Your expense? Try your local ele- 
mentary PTA ... covering the small cost 
of the project will give them an oppor- 
tunity to express their support in inter- 
nationalizing the curriculum. □ 
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Students 
Sp eak Out 
Bulletin Board 



TFbis activity centers around soliciting 
and displaying student opinion on a 
variety of topics associated with a 
changing Germany in an evolving 
Europe. Opinions are solicited in both 
German language and social studies 
classrooms. Both classrooms then use 
bulletin boards in school hallways to dis- 
play individual commentary in both 
English and German. The idea is quite 
simple ... and is utilized in a number of 
daily newspapers. 

Within a similar time period, atten- 
tion in social studies and German lan- 
guage classrooms is directed at current 
events in central Europe. Both teachers 
agree on a set of common questions that 
are addressed in each course. For ex- 
ample, during one academic year, the 
following four questions receive instruc- 
tional emphasis: 

• What role do you feel Germany will 
play in an evolving European com- 
munity? 

• What is the greatest challenge 
facing a newly united Germany? 

• What German automobile would 
you lease for a year? 

• If you had the opportunity to be an 
American Field Service student in 
Germany, where would you like to 
live and go to school? 

During a one-month period each 
question is highlighted weekly on 
respondent hallway bulletin boards that 
are located outside both classrooms. 
These "Students Speak Out" bulletin 
boards display concise individual stu- 
dent commentary on political, 
economic, and social issues. Each stu- 
dent, in both classrooms, voices an 
opinion that is reproduced for peer 
review. The major difference in these 
two- or three-sentence responses is that 
half are in English, while the remainder 
are in German. 



STUDENTS SPEAK OUT 



Question: What is the greatest challenge facing a newly united Germany? 




Sean Elliot 
Grade 12 




Megan Mitchell 

Grade 11 




Denise Jensen 
Grade 11 




Kim Wright 
Grade 12 



n Es wird eine Menge 
Geldkosten. Uberdie Ein- 
heit diskutieren und dafiir 
bezahlen, sind zwei ver- 
schiedene Dinge." 



*The legacy of World 
War I and II is a vivid 
reminder to France and to 
what is left of the Soviet 
Union of the potential 
power of a united Ger- 
many. Germany working 
within the European com- 
munity will have to workto 
establish trust as a new 
chapter in its history,* 



"Problems that will not 
be solved overnight are 
reforms in the former Ger- 
man Democratic Repub- 
lic's schools. Whatdoyou 
do with a surplus of Rus- 
sian language teachers end 
a shortage of English 
instructors? What about 
those teachers that were 
active in the Communist 
Party and had ties with 
the Secret Police?" 



"Die Umwelt ist eine 
grosse Sorge* Saurer 
Regen und Verschmut- 
zung sind nur zwei Pro- 
blem^ die wir behandeln 
miissen." 



These common hallway centers are 
colorful and upbeat. Each measures 16 
feet x 4 feet. At the top of each board 
the question of the week is prominently 
displayed. Separate panels are avail- 
able for individual comments. The focal 
point of each of these response panels is 
a professional quality photograph of the 
student/respondent. Beneath this pic- 
ture is the student's name and grade 
level. Reproduced underneath is the 
student's edited, informal statement of 
opinion. 

It is very important that the state- 
ments are carefully edited. These rep- 
resentative samples express opinions 
based on analysis of the topic identified. 
They are not random "off the cuff state- 
ments ... but judgments based on discus- 
sion and background reading. The two 



or three sentences that are highlighted 
are condensed from longer responses 
and reflect the student's best thinking. 

The "Students Speak Out" bulletin 
board illustrated above is a composite 
example utilizing both English and Ger- 
man language commentary. A more 
common approach is to provide the 
English translation after the German 
language statement. 

Social studies and German instruc- 
tors agree that the joint initiative has the 
following positive attributes: 

• It reinforces the importance of ad- 
dressing contemporary global 
topics in both social studies and 
second language classrooms. 

• It visually demonstrates dual lan- 
guage focus on a single topic ... rein- 



forcing in the minds of students ele- 
ments of similarity and difference 
that mark international focus on 
complex issues. 

• It models for the student the impor- 
tance of being informed on contem- 
porary issues and having an opinion 
that is worth sharing with others ... 
and especially being able to do so in 
a language that is not their native 
tongue. 

For teachers wishing to take a first 
step in interdisciplinary cooperation, a 
"Students Speak Out" bulletin board is 
highly recommended. This strategy es- 
tablishes a common content for both so- 
cial studies and German language 
classes. □ 
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All Quiet 
on the 
Western Front 



JLiet's assume that you have been in 
contact with a social studies colleague 
and you both agree on the merits of a 
common German language/history 
classroom involvement. Philosophical- 
ly, and pragmatically, you both acknow- 
ledge the merits of visiting a single topic 
or theme over a similar time frame ,.. yet 
there is uncertainty on what to use as a 
common denominator. As a German 
teacher you know that most of your stu- 
dents are not in both classrooms and 
realize that this effort in interdiscipli- 
nary cooperation must enhance learn- 
ing objectives in a World or United 
States history curriculum of which you 
have only tangential knowledge. Con- 
versely, the same can be said of the so- 
cial studies instructor who must grapple 
with what she can offer to students of the 
German language which, in many cases, 
is alien to his/her tongue. 

A proven resource for connecting so- 
cial studies and German language clas- 
ses is Erich Maria Remarque's epic 
anti-war novel "All Quiet on the Wes- 
tern Front". In my twenly-five years of 
teaching no other supplement has been 




as valuable in depicting the horror, dis- 
illusionment and bond of comradeship 
that grew out of World War I. 

The novel is highly appropriate as a 
focal point for both German language 
and social studies classroom in: 1 ac- 
tion. It is concise, episodic and 
readable. Written by a German survivor 
of th^ conflict, it was 
fir' lblished in 1929. 
I available in both 
German and English. 
More importantly, it ^ 
documents to the stu- 
dent of history and lan- 
guage the emotions, 
harsh realities, and 
human qualities of a 
generation torn by total 
war. Its universal ap- 
peal is demonstrated by 
the fact that the English 
edition was reprinted 
24 times during its first 
year of publication. 

In 1930, "All Quiet 
on the Western Front" 
was made into an 
Academy Award win- 
ning movie that is available in both 16 
mm and videotape format. This earliest 
version of the film offers students a 
media perspective on World War I made 
only a decade after the guns fell silent. 
Used in conjunction with the novel, 
Lewis Milestone's classic film personal- 
izes the betrayal of innocence through its 
protagonist Paul Baumer. Surrealistic 
battle scenes, com- 
plete with Paul's 
alienation and 
emptiness, make 
him the "quintes- 
sential victim of the 
war." 

The film's anti- 
war message was so 
powerful that 
rightist groups and 
the Nazi Party had it 
banned after its ar- 
rival in Germany in 
1930. 



and future action are vital components 
of World and United States history clas- 
ses. 

World War I is a topic worthy of in- 
clusion in language study as well. Both 
the novel and film versions of "All Quiet 
on the Western Front" provide the foun- 
dation for interdisciplinary cooperation. 




■All Quiet on the Western Front" vividly depicts the horror and 
disillusionment of war, as well as the bond of comradeship 
that grew out of suffering together. 



The study of 
World War I and 
the cultural context 
of its impact on 
German thought 



Reading "All Quiet on the Western Front" in German or 
in English translation reveals to students the emotions, 
realities and scope of total war. 



One approach that has been utilized 
by participating German language and 
social studies teachers is to have students 
read the novel in the target language. In 
beginning and intermediate language 
classes, segments of the book are ex- 
cerpted in German, while students finish 
the book in English. Both instructors 
emphasize the human dimension of the 
conflict and the changes in attitudes that 
mark the lives of Paul and his friends. 
During the weeklong course of study, 
time is allocated for "exchange visits" 
where the social studies teacher meets 
with the German class to examine the 
historical foundations of the war. At the 
same time the language teacher is meet- 
ing with the social studies class to explain 
the German educational system and the 
nationalist aspirations it fosters in Paul 
and his classmates. 

Both classes watch the film and stu- 
dents draw comparisons to the novel. In 
some cases the entire movie is shown, 
while in other situations, major scenes 
are highlighted. If a video format is util- 
ized, students from German language 
and social studies classes can meet after 
school or in a home with a VCR to watch 
it together. 
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Remarque's novel depicts the lifes of soldiers 
have survived the war but were destroyed 



In each classroom there is a bulletin 
board that directs student inquiry to 
conditions at the home front during 
1914-1918. In the language classroom 
conditions in Germany are examined 
with the assistance of photographs, 
short quotations, and artwork. Cor- 
respondingly, in the social studies class- 
room wartime life in Great Britain, 
France, Russia, and the United States is 
illustrated. Students from both subject 
areas are expected to visit the other 
teaching station and draw appropriate 
conclusions. A helpful resource in this 
project is the reference "The Ex- 
perience of World War F, J. M. Winter 
(Oxford University Press, New York, 
1989.) The author divides the volume 
into four major categories: The 
Politicians' War, The Generals' War, 
The Soldiers' War and The Civilians' 
War. The latter two chapters, with 
hundreds of illustrations and numerous 
eye-witness accounts, provide a wealth 
of suitable information. 

A careful reading and analysis of "All 
Quiet on the Western Front" gives stu- 
dents a mind-set to use in interpreting 
other primary sources. Consider the 



following account, cited in 
The Experience of World 
War I", of a French corporal 
who saw service on the Bel- 
gian-French border: 

"August 22, 1914. A salvo 
bursts over the road A horse- 
man quits his stirrups, rolls off 
his mount, lies still. Quickly, 
going back from the effect to 
the cause, we become con- 
scious of impending danger. 
This first victim, this hussar 
done away with in a second, 
disconcerts us. We knew 
there were some killed in every 
battle, and yet we were all in 
such a joyous state of uncon- 
cern that we were dumb- 
founded in the presence of 
this sudden misfortune. I see 
the smile congeal on the lips 
of my comrades. Hie bursts 
approach a hundred yards 
nearer. Now we look at these 
wicked little clouds less with 
curiosity than with apprehen- 
who may sion... Suddenly shrill hisses 
y 1 ' which end in violent chuckles 
send us face against the 
ground, terrified The salvo has just burst 
above us. Shot and splinters sail through 
the air, a big metal case comes whizzing 
and strikes the ground near my knee; in- 
stinctively, as if to ward off a blow, I had 
put up my arm to protect myfacc.More 
explosions. Vie balls rain, ricochet on 
the mess bowls, a canteen is pierced, 
squirts out its wine; a fuse hums for a long 
time in the air. With my head under my 
pack, 1 cast a glance at my neighbours; 
breathless, shaken by nervous trembling, 
their mouths are contracted in a hideous 
grin, their teeth are chattering: Uieir faces 
convulsed with terror recall the grotesque 
gargoyles of Notre-Dame: prostrate in this 
bizarre position, with arms crossed on 
their chests and heads down, they look 
like condemned men offering their necks 
to the executioner...* 

Ask students to identify a similar se- 
quence in the Remarque Novel and 
hypothesize on the myth and reality of 
combat. 

Have your students in German or 
English analyze the meaning of the 
famous song 'The Watch on the Rhine. 



From The Watch on the Rhine 

There sounds a cull like thunder's roar, 
Like the crash of swords, like the surge of waves. 
To the Rhine, the Rhine, the German Rhine! 
Who wUl the stream's defender be? 

Dear Fatherland, rest quietly. 

Sure stands and true the Watch, 

The Watch on the Rhine, 

To heaven he gazes. 
Spirits of heroes look down. 
He vows with proud battle-desire: 
O Rhine! You will stay as German as my breast! 
Dear Fatherland, etc 

Even If my heart breaks in death, 
You will never be Frcnch. 
As you are rich in water 
Germany Is rich in hero's blood. 

Dear Fatherland, etc 
So long as a drop of blood still glows, 
So long a hand the dagger can draw, 
So long an arm the rifle can hold, 
Never will an enemy touch your shore. 

Dear Fatherland, etc 

Ask your students, how Paul would 
react to the song at the start of the war? 
What specific changes in the lyrics 
would he make in 1918? Explain why. 

or 

On the chalkboard record the 
thoughts of two soldiers in 1914: 

'Happy are they who die for they return 
Into the primeval clay and the primeval earth 
Happy are they who die in a just war, 
Happy as the ripe corn and the harvested grain" 
... Charles PCguy 

"Come and die, it'll be great fun" 

... Rupert Brooke 

Ask your students to discuss these 
conclusions as they relate to the first 
month of the war. How might these 
ideas change with the slaughter and 
stagnation of trench warfare? 

and finally 

The most famous frame in the 
original film version of "All Quiet on the 
Western Front" is the hand of Paul 
Baumer reaching for a butterfly just as 
he is shot by a sniper. Have your stu- 
dents read the last paragraph of the 
novel. Upon completion, have them ex- 
plain to a classmate how they, as a 
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filmmaker, would depict the death of 
Paul. Discuss with the students these 
possible options, emphasizing how his 
killing might be a representation of the 
war. Show them the end of the movie 
and critique the appropriateness of 
their ideas vis-a-vis the butterfly anal- 
ogy. 

As a culminating point in discussion, 
identify with your students other power- 
ful pieces of Literature and film that 
magnify the human condition in war. 
The German film The Bridge" is highly 
suitable for comparison and contrast. 




The impact of *AJ! Quiet on the Western 
Front" can be explained in its ability 
to personalize the horror of total war. 

Make It Work! Tip 

United States and World history 
classrooms tend to follow either a 
chronological or thematic framework in 
curriculum delivery. Most common is a 
standard survey course that encompas- 
ses either two or four semesters in 
length and moves sequentially from one 
historical period to the next. Early ini- 
tial planning is a necessity to identify 
when World War I will be addressed. In 
many situations, it is examined during 
the first quarter of second semester. 
Whatever the case, establishing a com- 
mon time frame for interdepartmental 
focus is a prerequisite for successful 
cooperation. □ 
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Keeper 

of the Lig ht 



J[ he human tragedy of the Nazi 
Holocaust is a topic examined in United 
States and World History curricula. 
The death of six million Jews and the 
creation of the state of Israel deserve 
emphasis in probing moral and ethical 
questions related to genocide, collective 
responsibility, and individual guilt. 

Little has been done, however, to ex- 
pose social studies and German lan- 
guage students to Jews that have lived in 
Germany since World War II. Jewish 
life and culture flourish in sixty 
registered communities that dot western 
Germany, but receive scant attention in 
instructional focus. (... Note: there is a 
paucity of information on Jewish life in 
the former German Democratic 
Republic. Until February 1990 the 
GDR categorically rejected all legal or 
moral responsibility for actions of past 
German governments vis-a-vis German 
Jewry.) To understand the legacy of 
Kristallnacht and the lives it shattered, 
the psychosocial difficulties faced by 
second-generation Jewish survivors 
living in Germany need to be addressed. 

Jewish life in postwar Germany is an 
unfinished chapter which students must 
analyse if they are to come to grips with 
a martyred minority coping and existing 
in a country that practiced the ultimate 
pogrom. Robert Weitscli, a journalist of 
German origin born in Prague who 
emigrated to Palestine in 1946, wrote, 
"We cannot imagine that there are Jews 
who feel drawn to Germany, Germany is 
no place for Jews" 

Yet ... more than 30,000 Jews live in 
the Federal Republic. The story of their 
survival and of German attempts at 
reconciliation and remembrance deser- 
ves to be heard in analyzing the ongoing 
impact of the Holocaust. 

"Keeper of the Light" is a three-part 
instructional strategy which explores 
some of these stories for the social 
studies and German language class- 
rooms. It uses a series of brief excerpts 
and quotations to describe various 
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aspects of and attitudes toward the post 
World War II Jewish dimension in Ger- 
many. 

Part I of "Keeper of the Light" is a 
personal profile of Jacob Haritz, a Jew 
living in Aachen, a town near the Dutch 
and Begian borders. This short biog- 
raphy highlights his role in the Jewish 
"unity community" of the town. 

Part II of the exercises excerpts com- 
mentaries from two superb resources 
which examine some of the inner-con- 
flicts facing Jews in contemporary Ger- 
many: 

"Strangers in Their Own Land", Peter 
Sichrovsky (BasicBooks, Inc., New York 
1986), is a powerful and moving book 
that chronicles the lives of 13 young 
Jewish men and women living in Ger- 
many and Austria today. The introduc- 
tion focuses on masks and inhibitions 
worn by Jews in the "new" Germany. 

Amity Shlaes, "Germany, The Empire 
Within" (Farrar, Straus and Giroux, New 
York 1991), is a thoughtful, informative, 
and well-written book that critically ex- 
amines the submerged memories, tradi- 
tions, anxieties, and visions that are now 
breaking to the surface with German 
unification. The chapter "A Jewish 
Place," a portrayal of a Jewish school in 
the Charlottenburg district of Berlin, is 
an interesting microcosm of Jewish life 
in the newly united Germany. 

Part III of the lesson is an excerpted 
version of a speech given by Richard von 
Weizsacker, President of the Federal 
Republic of Germany, to commemorate 
the 40th anniversary of ihe end of the 
second World War. It is regarded by 
Germans and other Europeans as one of 
the most important speeches of this cen- 
tury. 

Following each section are suggested 
question meant to stimulate student 
discussion and analysis. 

Parti 

" Keeper oftheLi2ht w 

Jacob Haritz is forty-five years old. A 
successful businessman, he travels ex- 
tensively in the French/Dutch corridor 
that is only five miles from Aachen. 
Jacob Haritz is a husband and a father. 
Jacob Haritz is German. Jacob Haritz 
is Jewish. 



Aachen is the most European of Ger- 
man cities. The Romans settled it as 
Aquae Grani at the time of Christ. They 
were drawn by the thermal spring that 
still feeds its curative spa. Aachen is 
Charlemagne's city. He was presumably 
born there and was crowned emperor of 
the Holy Roman Empire in its main 
square. His throne and tomb can be 
found in the three-tier octagon cathedral 
that anchors the city center. Aachen is a 
celebration of Charlemagne. 

It is also a city with a vision for the 
future. With the advent of economic 
unity in Europe in 1992, Aachen is 
given renewed opportunity. For- 
titude, skill, and persistence made 
possible a rebirth after World War II. 
Those sober qualities will ensure its 
participation in an evolving 
European community. 

The synagogue is situated in a 
residential section of the city. The 
original place of worship, burned by 
the Nazis in 1938, was formally lo- 
cated down the block. It was built in 
the Nineteenth Century, and at that 
time over 1,200 Jews lived here. Now 
there are 340. 

Jacob Haritz was alone when he 
greeted his visitors at the front door. 
Gracious in approach, this Jewish 
community leader welcomed 
strangers in a manner that was for- 
mal, precise, yet personal. We were 
seated around a table of sweet 
breads, mineral water, and Coke. He 
acknowledged the absence of a 
valued, elderly overseer due to a day 
off and lamented the lack of her kitchen 
keys which limited the extent, if not the 
quality, of this guest offering. 

It was late afternoon. His introduc- 
tory remarks were interrupted by a 
phone call which visibly angered our 
host. The caller was interested in deter- 
mining the extent of foreign integration 
into contemporary German society. 
The insinuation that Jews were included 
in that category caused Jacob an- 
noyance and controlled displeasure, 
especially since it was coming from a 
university person. "Jews 'foreigners' in 
this country... we have been here since the 
middle of the Fourth Century. Tlxey see 
us like Turks. 11 

There are an estimated 40,000 Jews 
living in Germany. The 6,500 living in 



former West Berlin represent the 
largest concentration of Jews anywhere 
in Germany. Only 200 live in what was 
once East Berlin. In Aachen, as in all 
of Germany, the Jewish population is 
aging. The recent influx of Eastern 
European Jewry, from Poland and, 
especially from what was formerly the 
Sowjet Union, has helped to keep num- 
bers stable, but the eroding impact of 
assimilation and intermarriage are con- 
stant concerns for Jacob as leader of the 
local Jewish Council. There are only 




Jacob Haritz's synagoge in Aachen does not have a 
rabbi, cantor or religious teacher who speaks Gorman. 



two Jewish high school students in 
Aachen. One is his sixteen-year-old 
daughter. A troubled father acknow- 
ledged, "My real concern is for her to 
find a Jewish husband. 11 

In the last two years there has been 
only one bar raitzvah, the son of an 
American Air Force officer. 'What we 
need is a family with two to four kids. 
That is what we would like." 

Jacob Haritz refers to the congrega- 
tion as a "unity community " It is their 
practical belief that orthodox, reform, 
and liberal ideas should be respected. 
Most prayers are in Hebrew. Prayers to 
Israel are in German. 

This fall the synagogue is starting a 
kindergarten for 12 students between 
the ages of three and six. Fourteen 



other students in grades one through 
twelve are provided religious education, 
The congregation publishes a quarterly 
magazine on Jewish history and culture. 
It has an identity, and it is with dogged 
perseverance that it seeks to keep its 
sense of self. 

"Look over here. Tlxis is not normal 
glass. It is bulletproof glass . .. paid for by 
the German government. During 
holidays and holy days two young Israelis 
stand guard Tlxere is a police car across 
the street. Safety must come first" 
Jacob Haritz spoke these words with 
quiet resolve. He is not an emotional 
man. Highly conscious of the realities 
of contemporary political terror, he 
takes measured comfort in the modem 
security network that is installed on the 
main floor. Jacob Haritz is a survivor. 
Bom in the last year of the war, the 
shadow of the Holocaust tore at the 
soul of his family and community. He 
and the people he represents are not 
free from fear. Tiiey exist in an atmos- 
phere of clouded suspicion. Tlxis un- 
certainty is expressed in his 
observation, "We are a well-function- 
ing Jewish community, but you always 
have an uneasy feeling." 

Reconciliation with Gentiles has 
taken place at a personal level. Un- 
like other German cities, Aachen has 
not formally invited Jews to return to 
their community. Reconciliation 
with Gentiles has taken place at a 
personal level. Jacob Haritz is 
thankful for the courageous efforts of 
Christians to hide and save their holy 
scrolls from the National Socialists. 
Like many first and second generation 
Jewish survivors, he has also faced the 
psychosocial difficulties posed by 
bridge building attempts with the 
dominant post World War II sectarian 
majority. 

To Aachen's Jewish community, the 
reluctance of Jews outside Germany to 
return or immigrate has meant that the 
congregation is without a rabbi, cantor, 
or religious teacher who speaks Ger- 
man. Three times Jacob Haritz has 
traveled to Israel in search of leaders for 
his congregation who could communi- 
cate with them in German. Each time 
he returned to Aachen empty-handed. 
Its legacy of genocide and the poison of 
its tongue makes Germany a spiritual 
wasteland to many young Israelis. 
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Philosophically, Jacob Haritz feels a 
need to stay ... but not to forget. There 
is a constant need to examine the ongo- 
ing rationale for the struggle to keep 
Jewish life alive in post World War II 
Germany. The fact that it has survived 
at all is because of Jews like Jacob 
Haritz who link the prophecies of the 
past with an omen for the future. It is a 
renewed triumph of the will that seeks 
to keep the flame of Judaism burning in 
the ashes of a Third Reich. 

Jacob Haritz is a keeper of the light. 




A Star of David is a stark memorial 
in the harsh remembrance of 
Dachau concentration camp 
near Munich. 



Discussion Questions 

• List three adjectives that describe 
Jacob Haritz. 

• In what way is he "a keeper of the 
light?" 

• Do you know a person like Jacob 
Haritz? What do you admire most 
about him/her? 

• Identify one sentence or quotation 
in the article that in your mind best 
describes the Jewish community in 
Aachen. Explain why. 



Part II 

Following are two brief excerpts from 
Peter Sichrovsk/s book "Strangers in 
Their Own Land". 

In the final analysis all who agreed to 
have their stories appear here violated a 
taboo, Tliey overcame strong inhibitions 
about discussing their experiences and 
telling these stories outside their Jewish 
environment. Ordinarily these young 
Jews put on a mask when dealing with 
others; only when they are among them- 
selves do they allow themselves to remove 
that mash They revealed tixemselves in 
order that the generation of new Germans 
andAustrians, as well as the older people, 
might become aware that a new genera^ 
tion of Jews is living here for whom the 
past is not dead. Tlxese young Jews are 
deeply distrustful and filled with doubts. 
For them the horrors of the Holocaust 
cannot be wiped out with a few well- 
tumedphrases, but live on inageneration 
that cannot and does not want to forget 
them. 

German TV likes to show pictures of 
tearful older people returning from 
abroad to spend their last years in their 
old homeland. Again and again they say 
- and the audience eats it up - that they 
harbor no feelings of vengeance. But 
every time I see this sort of thing I have 
the urge to shout out, "You out there, you 
don f t have the faintest idea what these 
people say when they are among thernsel- 
vesr 

A young journalist told me after read- 
ing excerpts of my manuscript that he was 
profoundly shaken, not so much by the 
feelings, thoughts, and experiences 
brought to light as by his own ignorance. 
He had thought that because of his per- 
sonal contacts with Jews he knew them. 
He had no idea, and his conversations 
with his Jewish friends gave no clue, that 
this generation of Jews was still so af- 
fected by the experiences of their parents. 
He tried to explain his reaction in this 
way: 

Supposeyou've been seeing somebody 
regularly for years, and you tixink you 
know that person pretty well. To judge by 
the way he looks, by his friendly 
demeanor, you believe him to be more or 



less happy, like you yourself. But one day 
you go to the beach with him, and for the 
first time you see him stripped, looking 
at his naked body you recoil, for he is 
covered with scars from head to toe. 

Discussion Questions 

• What taboo did these young Jews 
break? Why did they do it? 

• What is the significance of the man 
on the beach analogy? What does 
it tell you about Jews in Germany 
today? 

A Conflict 
of Head and Heart 

Recently I heard a channing Irish pop 
song on the radio. It is called "Tlie Head 
and the Heart," and it contains this line: 
"It is the classical dilemma between the 
heart and the head. " It tells of the love for 
a woman. Tlie lyrics of this admittedly 
somewhat kitschy song aptly describe my 
relationship to Germany - a conflict of 
head and heart. With my head I belong 
here in Germany. Everything here is in 
working order. I am successful, res- 
pected, have plenty of money, and feel 
safe. I am told daily that nothing can 
happen to me here. We have a demo- 
cracy, the Basic Law, and we even have a 
few Jews sitting in the Federal legislature. 
But the heart, the heart remains unquiet. 
It beats restlessly, is nervous, often even 
fearful. With my heart I am not a Gentian 
and never will be. And when I think that 
I shall be buried here in Germany, chills 
run down my spine. The bad part is that 
any discussion about this is bound to be 
inconclusive. Almost every conversation 
with my wife, my parents, or my friends 
ends with the question of whether to 
remain or to leave. And the head always 
wins out over the heart. I am here today 
and will still be here tomorrow. But if I 
stay here, I am sure to die of heart failure, 
because no heart can stand this sort of 
humiliation forever. 

Discussion Questions 

• In your own words describe the 
author's inconsistency between his 
head and heart. 

• Why does he suggest he might die 
of heart failure? 



« Can you think of another example 
of a real life conflict between the 
head and heart? Explain. 

• Based on your interpretation of the 
two excerpts, what is the signi- 
ficance of the author's book title 
"Strangers in Their Own Land"? 
Can you think of similar groups in 
the United States that might have 
the same experience? 

Reproduced below is a short sketch 
of Frau Deutschkrons. It is taken from 
Amity Shlacs' "Germany, the Empire 
Within". 

Figures like Frau Deutschkron are im- 
portant because they are rare in Germany, 
Jews who sunnved the war, who speak 
German and read books and remember 
the old Social Democratic movement, do 
exist; but they exist mostly on Mew York's 
Riverside Drive, or in London, or in Tel 
Aviv, and not in Germany, Jews who live 
here and like to recall the vast wealth of 
that old culture take consolation in 
people like Frau Deutschkron. She is the 
living proof that what they remember real- 
ly did exist. But as important as Inge is to 
Jews here, she is more important to 
average Berliners. Frau Deutschkron is 
invited to a community Kaffee und 
Kuchen meeting and the attendees ~ old 
and young- applaud when she agrees to 
tell her tale. Snappily dressed in a black- 
and-white suit, the small, red-haired 
woman finds herself surrounded with at- 
tentive listeners. 

Tlxe audience looks down when she 
tells of the difficulties the Nuremberglaws 
imposed on Jewish families. Wearing a 
yellow star meant the teenage Inge and her 
boyfriend couldn't meet anywhere - not 
in parks, not at the swimming pool, both 
places where signs hung reading "Juden 
Unerwunscht. n They laugh with Frau 
Deutschkron when she tells how her 
mother made it through Berlin's final war 
days giving private tutoring- unwitting SS 
fathers hired her to drill their backward 
children. 

Wiien Frau Deutschkron finally falls 
silent, the room is full of emotion. Tlxe 
older Germans want to speak the most. A 
shaky old man tries to explain to Frau 
Deutschkron: We didn't even know what 
i concentration camp was.* An older 



lady tries arguing with her: "You yourself 
admitted you didn't know what a con- 
centration camp was. 1 " A young woman 
gets angry: *I want one old person here, 
just once, to admit that he knew what was 
going on* (In some senses, they are all 
admitting it - by turning up at an event 
where a survivor is the advertised guest.) 
And all the Gennans, even the bitterest 
younger ones, leave the hall remembering 
Frau Deutschkron's words: *During the 
war, we suffered because of Berliners, but 
we also survived because we had a lot of 
help from Berliners* 

Vie best evidence of the Berliners' 
commitment to Frau Deutschkron can be 
found at Grips, the city's children's 
theater. For months the theater has been 

jwinga version of Frau Deutschkron's 
memoirs, 7 Wore the Yellow Star.* Tlxe 
work's dramatic title is *From Today On, 
Your Name Is Sara,* a reference to the 
Nazi regulation Oxat every Jewish woman 
take that name. *Sara* is a lively play, but 
many Berliners are worried they will never 
get to see it. It is so popular that tickets 
are as scarce as those to hear a concert 
conducted by maestro Herbert von 
Karajan were before his death. Frau 
Deutschkron herself is amazed at the 
work's success. In her small Berlin apart- 
ment, decorated with a few choice pieces 
of Biedemxeier furniture, she recalls: 7 
went by there one morning and saw a long 
line of people. I asked a child, 'What are 
you waiting for?' He said, 'We're waiting 
to see Saral m 



Discussion Questions 

• What similarities are there between 
Jacob Haritz and Frau Deutsch- 
kron? How are they different? 

• How do you reconcile Frau 
Deutschkron's contradiction that 
"During the war, we suffered because 
of Berliners, but we also survived be- 
cause we had a lot of help from Ber- 
liners.* 

• What reasons could you list for the 
success of the stage play, "From 
Today On, Your Name Is Sara"? 
What does the title of the play tell 
you about Nazi perception of 
Jewish women? 
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Part III 

In March of 1986, columnist Joachim 
Nearder writing in DIE WELT charac- 
terized Richard von Weizsacker as a 
very unusual politician. He has the uni- 
que ability, the writer summarized, to 
make *issues shine in a new bright light 
that m any no longer see clearly for the fog 
of hachxeyed cliches that normally sur- 
round them.* 

These include issues such as anti- 
Semitism and German collective respon- 
sibility for the murder of si.- siillion Jews 
during the Third Reich. 

The head of state addressed these is- 
sues in his famous speech of May 8, 1985, 
marking the 40th anniversary of the end 
of World War II. It is excerpted here: 

"Many nations are today commem- 
orating the date on which World War II 
ended in Europe. 

We Gennans are commemorating that 
date among ourselves, as is indeed neces- 
sary... We n eed and we h ave the strength 
to look truth straight in the eye ~ without 
embellishment and without distortion. 

For us, the 8th of May is above all a 
date to remember that people had to suf- 
fer. For us Gennans, May8ihisnot a 
day of celebration... May 8th is l day of 
remembrance. Remembering means 
recalling an occurrence honestly and un- 
distortedlyso that it becomes a part of our 
very beings... 

Today we mourn all the dead of the war 
and tyranny. In particular we com- 
memorate the six million Jews who were 
murdered in German concentration 
camps. We commemorate... tlxe count- 
less citizens of the Soviet Union and 
Poland... we mourn our own compatriots 
who perished., the Sinti and Romafxy 
gypsies, tlxe homosexuals and tlxe mentally 
ill who were killed... We recall the victims 
of the resistance movements... among 
others, communists and the public at 
large... We commemorate those who did 
not actively resist, but preferred to die in- 
stead of going against their consciences... 

Today we sorrowfully recall all this 
human suffering... 

At the root of the tyranny was Hitler's 
immeasurable hatred of our Jewish com- 
patriots. Hitler... made the entire nation 
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a tool of it... Hardly any country has in its 
history always remained free from blame 
for war or violence. Th ienocide of the 
Jews is, however, unparalleled in history. 

Tfte perpetration of this crime was in 
the hands of a few people. It was con- 
cealed from the eyes of the public, but 
every German was able to experience 
what his Jewish compatriots had to suffer. 
Wlto could remain unsuspecting after the 
burning of the synagogues, the plunder- 
ing, the stigmatization with the Star of 
David, the deprivation of rights, the 
ceaseless violation of human dig- 
nity? Wlxoever opened his eyes 
and ears and sought information 
could not fail to notice that Jews 
were being deported... Tliere were 
many ways of net burdening one's 
conscience, of shunning respon- 
sibility, looking away, keeping 
mum... 

The vast majority of today's 
population were either children 
then or had not been bom... Tliey 
cannot profess a guilt of their own 
for crimes that they did not com- 
mit. No discerning person can ex- 
pect them to wear a penitential 
robe simply because they are Ger- 
mans. But their forefathers have 
left them a grave legacy. All of us, 
whether guilty or not, whether old 
or young, must accept the past. We 
are all affected by its consequences 
and liable for it. The young and 
old generations must and can help 
each other to understand why it is 
vital to keep alive the memories. It 
is not a case of coming to terms 
with the past. That is not pos- 
sible... anyone who closes his eyes 
to the past is blind to the present. 
Wltoever refuses to remember the 
inhumanity is prone to new risks of 
infection. 

The Jewish nation remembers and will 
always remember. We seek reconcilia- 
tion. Precisely for this reason we must 
understand that there can be no recon- 
ciliation without remembrance. The ex- 
perience of millionfold death is part of the 
very being of every Jew in the world, not 
only because people cannot forget such 
atrocities, but also because remembrance 
is part of the Jewish faith. 

"Seeking to forget makes exile all tixe 
longer, the secret of redemption lies in 



remembrance*... Tlxis experience creates 
hope, creates faith in redemption, in 
reunification of the divided, in reconcilia- 
tion... 

We have put democratic freedom in 
the place of oppression. Four years after 
tite end of the war, on this 8th of May in 
1949, the Parliamentary Council adopted 
our Basic Law... Article I of our constitu- 
tion (reads): *The German people ac- 
knowledge inviolable and inalienable 
human rights as tixe basis of any com- 




Dr. Richard von Weizsacker, President of the Federal Republic 
of Germany, "has the unique ability to make issues shine in 
the bright light that many no longer see clearly for the fog 
of hackneyed cliches that normally surround them." 



that we are quite different and have be- 
come better... We have learned as human 
beings, and as hitman beings we remain 
in danger. But we have the strength to 
overcome such danger again and again. 

Hitler's constant approach was to stir 
up prejudices, enmity and hatred. What 
is asked of young people today is this: do 
nut lei yourselves be forced into enmity 
and hatred of other people, of Russians 
or Americans, Jews or Turks, of alterna- 
tives or conservatives, black or whites. 

Leant to live with, not against, 
each other. L . us, too, as demo- 
cratically elected politicians, take 
this to heart and give an example 
to others. 

Let us honor freedom, Let us 
work for peace. Let us respect tixe 
rule of law. Let us be true to our 
own conception of justice. On 
this 8th of May, let us face up to 
the truth as well as we can n . 



Discussion Questions 

• What were Germans asked to 
remember on May 8, 1985? 

• What does President von 
Weizsacker mean when he in- 
fers that "all of us, whether 
guilty or not, whether old or 
young, must accept the past"? 

and 

• "that there can be no recon- 
ciliation without remem- 
brance? 

• Can you identify a similar 
speech, with a parallel mes- 
sage, from American history? 
Explain. 



munity, of peace and of justice in the 
world." Uiis further significance of May 
8th should also be remembered today... 

Many young people have in recent 
months asked themselves and us why such 
animated discussions about the past have 
arisen 40 years after the end of the war... 

We of the older generation owe to 
young people not the fulfillment of 
dreams but honesty. We must help 
younger people to understand why it is 
vital to keep memories alive... From our 
own history we leant what man is capable 
of. For that reason we must not imagine 



Make It Work! Tip 

Some of the best social studies and 
foreign language cooperation can be ce- 
mented in participation with a third 
party. Contact your local synagogue 
and ask them to work in conjunction 
with you by providing additional infor- 
mation or possible resource speakers. 
Several in the congregation may have 
recently traveled to Germany. It would 
be beneficial to get their impressions of 
and comment about their firsthand ex- 
periences with a legacy that touches all 
Jews. □ 
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Germany is not 
an Immigrant 



r\ parallel theme addressed in both 
German language and social studies 
classrooms is the demographic com- 
position of populations of cultures 
under investigation. The past, present 
and future contributions of immigrants 
in the American and German republics 
make for an interesting cross-cultural 
comparison. The United States has 



and anger with increasing alien mino- 
rities, in both countries, can be analyzed 
to understand the economic and social 
prejudices of xenophobia. 

Demographics in Germany , 

A survey was conducted by SUD- 
DEUTSCHE ZEITUNG magazine 
early in 1991 that assessed Germans' 
tolerance toward foreigners. The sam- 
pling discovered that roughly half the 
population (48 percent) did not object to 
increased numbers of foreigners living 
and working in the Federal Republic in 
the future. Forty-three percent of 
respondents stressed however that they 
would like to see the government spend 
considerably less on integrating them 
into contemporary German society. 

Government policy has been 
criticized for its ambivalence 
in ignoring the de facto reality 
of millions of permanent for- 
eigners denied citizenship in 
an increasingly heterogeneous 
society. 



Klaus Grosch writing in 
"Meet United Germany", 
(Frankfurter Allgemeine 
ZeitungGmbHInformations- 
dienste 1991), retells a joke 
that is popular in a newly 
united Germany. Two 
women from the former Ger- 
man Democratic Republic 
came to a city in western Ger- 
many to go shopping. In the 
food department of a large 
department store they are 
forced to wait in line to be 
served. Turning to the other 
one woman observed, "I 
thought that queuing up was 

Federal Chancellor Df. Helmut Kohl's Conservative govern- on ly done in Communist 
ment has had to deal with increasing civil unrest related to countries. Here we are in 
immigrant and refuge populations and their place united Germany queuing up 




in today's Germany. 

been called "a nation of immigrants" and 
has championed with pride its melting 
pot heritage of assimilation. Officially, 
Germany has been a non-immigrant 
country with a homogeneous social and 
cultural framework that has hindered 
foreign integration. 

The validity of these assumptions is 
highly appropriate for sparking student 
inquiry and comment. Rising distrust 



again." Overhearing this con- 
versation, a man in front of 
them, who by his appearance and accent 
was Turkish, forcefully concluded "We 
didn't ask you to come here! If you don't 
like it, go home." 

In Germany today, there are Ger- 
mans who are more foreign than for- 
eigners, and foreigners who feel more at 
home in the Federal Republic than 
some Germans. For most of its short 
history Germany has experienced 



emigration not immigration. It is within 
the last thirty years that Germans have 
been exposed to large numbers of for- 
eigners working and living in what 
formerly was a relatively closed society. 

It is impossible to look at and study 
present day Germany and its people 
without including these minorities and 
ethnic Germans who have become an 
integral part of everyday life. In order to 
fully understand this multifaceted situa- 
tion, it is necessary to consider three 
groups that can be classified as foreign- 
ers or strangers in their own land. 

Of the three groups only two can 
legally be classified as foreigners or 
those holding foreign passports. The 
largest number are the Gasterbeiter, so- 
called guest workers, and their families. 
A smaller number, about 18 percent of 
the foreign population in the Federal 
Republic, are there seeking political 
asylum... a right given to them in the 
Basic Law. These two groups of 
strangers constitute a population in 
Germany approaching five million. 

Strangers in their own land are ethnic 
Germans who have returned (re-emi- 
grated) to Germany from former eastern 
bloc countries and the Confederation of 
Independent Republics. Since their an- 
cestors were German, they are con- 
sidered German. They are given a 
German passport, yet in many tangible 
ways they face the same everyday 
problems with the language and an alien 
lifestyle that many foreigners do.. 

Guest workers filled a labor shortage 
in the 1950s and 1960s. Meant to be a 
temporary solution, it has turned into a 
three generation reality. What started 
as a rotation became increasingly a one- 
way ticket for Italians, Spaniards, 
Greeks, Turks, Moroccans, Portuguese, 
Tunisians, and Yugoslavs to immigrate 
and take part in the economic miracle. 
Today the largest groups among foreign 
workers are Turks (33 percent), fol- 
lowed by Yugoslavs (13 percent), 
Italians (11 percent), and Greeks (8 per- 
cent). These four groups number over 
3.1 million and generally can be found in 
urban industrial centers. Twenty-five 
percent of the inhabitants in Frankfurt 
are foreigners. Most importantly, 60% 
of the total foreign work force and their 
families have been in the Federal 
Republic for more than ten years. 
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The official position of the Federal 
government is anchored in an "Alien not 
Immigration" policy. This official policy 
of the Federal Republic means that 
"Germany is not an immigrant country." 



are referencing. Many are third world 
refugees who came to Germany seeking 
political asylum. They found asylum, hut 
also isolation and separation from the 
mainstream of German life. 



Number of Foreign Residents 
in Germany 

(In thousands) 



(1990) 
5408 



1951-1980: Numb#f« 
for WmI Germany only 




1949? Is there a similar statement 
in the United States Constitution? 
Why? Or why not? 

Do you agree with the assumption 
that "Germany is not an immigrant 
country?" Ex- 



FOREJGN RESIDENT POPULATION 

(in thousands) 

Length of Stay In the Federal Republic 
Total as of 31 December 1 990: 4,489,1 05 

fi-8 year olds 4 6 year olds] 




Source: BMA -15/90 



High population density and a wish to 
continue to manifest German culture are 
the reasons most often given to support 
this non-immigration country position. 
It is supported by all political parties 
except the Greens, and has three goals: 

e assimilation of foreign workers and 
families who have lived in Germany 
for a long time 

e limitation on future influxes of 
foreign workers 

e encouragement for foreign workers 
to return to their home countries 

Since they are not potential im- 
migrants, it is difficult for most to apply 
and get German citizenship. Unlike the 
United States, children of foreigners 
born in the Federal Republic do not 
automatically receive citizenship. Ger- 
man citizenship is based' on the citizen- 
ship of the parents. 

Tensions exist between ethnic Ger- 
mans and this foreign population. In 
times of high unemployment, hostilities 
have broken out. Cries for expulsion 
have increased with accelerated 
demands for housing and jobs in a newly 
united Germany. 

This anger in times of economic 
hardship is not only directed against 
these foreign workers ... but increasingly, 
and more forcefully, against refugees. 
When Germans express fears of a loss of 
their cultural identity, it is this group they 



Classroom Activity 

This general information on the 
dynamic of population trends in the 
Federal Republic can provide a highly 
focused point of dual reference for both 
social studies and German language 
teachers. Each can learn from the other 
in creating two case studies on the im- 
pact of foreigners on a dominant cul- 
ture. Based on firsthand 
experiences in Germany, the 
language teacher can act as a 
valuable resource in discuss- 
ing cultural change and dif- 
fusion in a non-immigrant 
country. Social studies 
teachers can assist their Ger- 
man language counterparts in 
identifying historical founda- 
tions and antecedents that 
form the basis of our own mul- 
ticultural, multiracial society. 



The following questions 
and activities may be helpful in 
developing a bridge of com- 
parison between demography 
in Germany and the United 
States: 



plain. 

What specific 
similarities and 
differences do 
you see between 
the treatment of 
foreign workers 
in Germany and 
the United 
States? Who are 
America's new 
immigrants? 

Looking at the 
two graphs (left) 
that profile fo- 
reign residents 
in the Federal 
Republic. What generalizations 
can you make based on this data? 

Column A (below) includes the 
countries of origin of most of Ger- 
many's foreign workers. Column B 
summarizes the nationalities of 
most of the 400,000 political 
refugees that have come to Ger- 
many in the past three years. 



A 


B 


Foreign Workers 


Refugees 


Turkey 


Poland 


Yugoslavia 


Yugoslavia 


Italy 


Turkey 


Greece 


Romania 


Spain 


Lebanon 


Morocco 


Iran 


Portugal 


Sri Lanka 


Tunisia 


Vietnam 



Article 16 of the Basic Law states 
that "The politically persecuted 
have the right to asylum." Why do 
you think this was included in the 
German Constitution written in 



In comparing foreign workers with 
refugees, what generalizations can 
you make about the countries each 
comes from? Based on this data, in 
your opinion, why have Germans 
been most critical of and angry with 
refugees? 
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Diverse ethnic minorities make up an increasingly larger 
percentage of students in German schools. 



• If you were to construct a similar 
graph of foreign workers and politi- 
cal refugees in the United States 
today, what would it look like? 

• Is most anger vented against foreign 
workers or refugees? Compared to 
frustration voiced in the Federal 
Republic of Germany, what 
similarities and differences do you 
see toward foreign populations in 
this country? 

Linda Miller, a Wisconsin German 
language teacher, developed a strategy 
for social studies teachers in order to in 
crease sensitivity toward foreign 
populations. 

Mock German School 

In order to get students to empathize 
with foreign students in a classroom 
where they understand very little of the 
native language, ask a German teacher 
to come in and give a mini-lesson (5-10 
minutes) on German geography IN 
GERMAN! (Don't tell your students 
ahead of time.) Some students may 
have had German and may understand 
some of what's being taught like some 
foreign students in Germany. Others 
may not understand a word like most 
foreign students in a German classroom. 
At the end of the mini-lesson, your Ger- 
man teacher may wish to give a quiz. 

When the lesson is finished, have 
your students get together in small 
groups to discuss how they felt through- 
out the lesson. You may then wish to 
have a large group discussion. 



Another possibility is to put the stu- 
dents into groups of 4 or 5. Each group 
pretends that they are representatives 
on a school board or a group of school 
administrators. They must do some 
brainstorming to come up with a plan to 
deal with the language problem in the 
German schools. You could make this 
a competition with bonus points going to 
the group with the best idea(s). 

"Between Two Stools" was written by 
Sevgi, a young Turkish student living in 
Germany. 



Between Two Stools 

"I am 14years old and am in the eighth 
grade in a Hauptschule in Bremen. I am 
interested in the problems of the foreigti 
youth. I personally also have problems. 
I can't find the right communication with 
the Germans or the Turks. Vm hangng 
between two stools and can't decide 
which is better for me. 

I was 8 when I came to Germany. At 
that time I didn 9 t know what it meant, to 
live in a strange land. Customs were com- 
pletely different from what I knew. 

For my parents the custom that a girl 
couldn't be with a boy before marriage ... 
or she'd never get a man, still held. After 
the marriage she then belong? to her hus- 
band has to take care of the house and 
bring children into the world. 

A boy in the family is therefore paid 
more attention to, because in case some- 
thing were to happen to the father, he 
would have to take care of ti\e family. 



Then he would become the head of the 
house atid run things. Many girls don't 
have professions. That's too bad, be- 
cause later in a marriage she will always 
have to look into his hands for money. In 
the end, he'll want to know what's being 
done with the money. 

Like in Turkey, that's how our parents 
want to raise us here. But we aren 't asked 
once. We feel as if we're being split inside 
and are leading a double life ..." 

• What is the significance of the title 
"Between Two Stools"? How is 
Sevgi living a double life? What 
newly arrived ethnic group in the 
United States may be living a 
similar dual existence? 

• Working with a partner, author a 
similar statement reflective of the 
realities of living in two cultures at 
once. 




A young Turkish student attends 
a Hauptschule in Berlin. 



Make It Work! Tip 

The social studies field most inter- 
ested in demographics is sociology. 
Population profiles and trends in ethnic 
and racial composition of societies are 
topics that receive general coverage in 
these classrooms. Approach a sociology 
teacher with a concrete proposal to add 
a cross-cultural dimension to that inves- 
tigation. Multiculturalism is not limited 
to the United States ... and Germany 
makes for an interesting reference point 
in assessing the impact of foreign 
populations on a dominant culture. □ 
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Wind 
M 

Change 



C3ne activity that most German lan- 
guage and social studies students have 
in common is watching MTV. The 
German rock group Scorpions hit song 
of 1991, "Wind of Change," combined a 
lyric of hope and reconciliation with 
newsreel footage of revolution and 
democratization. Interspersed are 
numerous images of the events that cul- 
minated in German unification. The 
English language video is a political 
statement that symbolizes a world 
forever changed by forces of democracy 
in quest of individual liberty. 

"Wind of Change" is a powerful 
teaching tool. It delivers a verbal mes- 
sage that is audible, clear and not too 
abstract. It is a song that students can 
listen to and comprehend without being 
forced to refer to a written sheet of 
lyrics. It is a song penned and per- 
formed by young Germans about a 
world in ferment that all of us are ex- 
periencing together. "Wind of Change" 
is available in both German and English 
language editions. 

Seriously consider using it in your 
classroom and ponder its appropriate- 
ness in establishing a tie to your peer in 
either a social studies or German lan- 
guage classroom. 

It is important to keep the activity 
initially agreed upon simple and 
focused. A series of baby steps estab- 
lishes confidence in cross-discipline 
cooperation. Well meaning, but overex- 
tended, leaps of cooperation often fall 
short because of overambition that 
tempered initial enthusiasm. Following 
are a series of suitable applications that 
meet that litmus test of simplicity and 
practicality. 

The Slide Show 
Producers Angle 

The development of slide presenta- 
tions accompanied by popular music is a 



familiar instructional methodology used 
by social studies and German language 
teachers. Slides taken on firsthand visits, 
or copied from published, copyright- 
free sources, add visual stimulus to either 
an instrumental or vocal track. It also 
provides the teacher and student with 
the opportunity to provide their own in- 
terpretations of the song.. 

In the production phase of these 
slide-tape programs we should not be 
trapped by literal interpretation. "Wind 
of Change" is not a song about a united 
Germany. Its meaning is global , yet the 
song can be used to focus student atten- 
tion on one aspect of that realized 
dream. Slides that are symbolic, or sug- 
gest meaning, are powerful in getting 
students of contemporary Germany to 
reach beyond the commonplace and/or 
trite image. An example of this type of 
nonliteral interpretation with "Wind of 
Change" is with the exclusive use of Ber- 
lin Wall graffiti to offer a commentary 
on a city that was divided for two 
decades by bipolar dispute, distrust, and 
oppression. 

Once completed the slide-tape pro- 
gram can be shared with social studies 
classrooms. As a rule of thumb to use in 
approaching a social studies peer, keep 
in mind that approximately 20% of their 
instructional time is devoted to current 
events and related issues. A quality mul- 
timedia program, with suitable introduc- 
tion and follow up, would be a valued 
contribution to meeting that target. Cor- 
related to where standard United States 
history textbooks end their snapshot of 
post World War II Germany, "Wind of 
Change" could provide an introduction 
or culmination of a class study on con- 
temporary Central Europe. 

Make Your Own Video 

One way to share "Wind of Change" 
with another classroom or school is to 
put the slide-tape program on video cas- 
sette. Production quality is enhanced 
with the use of two projectors and a 
dissolve unit. Make your audio tape 
first and include student voice overs to 
tailor the tape to your goals and objec- 
tives. Utilizing additional slides, or the 
faces of your students, have several of 
them comment on the meaning of the 
song and answer why they selected the 
pictures they did. This program com- 



ponent could be in German or English 
with students asking follow-up ques- 
tions related to additional materials 
they have developed for their listeners. 

Individual Slide Trick 

An alterative to the "Wind of Change" 
slide-tape strategy is to make each stu- 
dent in class responsible for additional 
commentary and analysis on individual 
slides used in the program. Students 
must understand the significance of 
each image and how it fits into the pur- 
pose of the entire program. Assign each 
slide a number. For homework, or as a 




Today's generation of German children 
face a future in a new Europe marked 
by a Wind of Change. 



cooperative learning group exercise, 
distribute individual slides or sets. Each 
student or group is responsible for a 
one-paragraph description of each slide 
that includes historic, political, 
economic, and social data. At the next 
class meeting put the numbered slides 
back in the tray. As each slide is shown 
have students give their interpretations. 
While the image is on the screen, ask 
other students to provide additional in- 
formation and ideas. 

This follow-up activity works well 
when one class (German language) 



produces the program and another 
classroom (social studies) views it. 

Social studies students, after viewing 
the "Wind of Change, 1 * discuss the mean- 
ing of the song and analytically break 
down each slide in the program. Some 
lively debate between media developers 
and their eudience may spark when both 
groups state rationales for whether or 
not the chosen images were appropriate 
representations. 

Dual Screen Imagery 

If one slide image is effective why not 
try two! Two slide projectors (four if 
you use a dissolve unit) should be ar- 
ranged to illuminate twin projections on 
a single large screen. Dual images do 
not necessarily have to appear during 
the entire program but can create inter- 
esting visual complements and/or com- 
parisons. Follow-up questions that ask 
students to state how these slides relate 
to each other can be specific or open- 
ended. 

One More Verse 

As a culminating activity have stu- 
dents author an additional verse to 
"Wind of Change." Reflective of their 
impressions of a newly united Germany, 
this new verse should structural be in 
alignment with the original song. Once 
that task is completed have students 
describe the type of slides that they 
would use with their verse. After each 
student or working group has shared 
their ideas, have the class identify com- 
mon themes that apply to the situation 
in present day Germany. 

"Wind of Change" is one song. The 
strategies identified with it are generic 
and can be used with equal success with 
other songs or other types of music in 
both German language and social 
studies classrooms. □ 



"Wind of Change" is available at record 
stores nationwide. Just ask for Scor- 
pions: "Crazy World* on: 

Compact disk No. 846 908-2 
Cassette tape No. 846 908-4 
or 

PolyGram Video No. 083 621-3 



Center 



When contemporary Germany is the 
suggested common focus a common 
focus in cooperative enterprises with so- 
cial studies teachers, it is imperative that 
it be addressed within the larger 
framework of Europe. You cannot 
look at one without the other. Germany 
is the key actor in the emerging 
European Community. Conversely, to 
look at economic union without the 
Federal Republic is to ignore the impact 
of the E.C.'s most powerful producer. 

1992 is a watershed in world history. 
The unification of twelve sovereign na- 
tions into a single economic block 
heralds a new united Europe with a 
punch. With over 320 million par- 
ticipants and diverse natural resources, 
the E.C. is a formidable power taking 
center stage in both regional and inter- 
national arenas. 

"Europa Center" is a strategy that 
focuses on that developing economic 
giant. Its goal is to familiarize students 
in both German language and social 
studies classrooms with the make up of 



and challenges facing committed 
governments who plan to complete by 
1992 the creation of a single European 
market. 

This fundamental change in the 
economic structure of Europe neces- 
sitates increased student awareness of 
this multinational dimension in a united 
European community. The impact of 
the E.C. on global employment, interna- 
tional trade and investment warrants a 
collective effort in understanding the 
vital role which the E.C. will play in the 
lives of our students in the twenty-first 
century. It will also reinforce the prac- 
tical value of European language study 
for successful participation in transat- 
lantic trade and commerce. 

"Europa Center" helps students un- 
derstand the leadership role that a 
united German Republic plays in 
European integration and the unique 
position it holds relative to 
democratization in Eastern Europe. 
Anchored in the geographical center of 
Europe, Germany has historically had 
economic, political, and cultural win- 
dows that were and will remain open to 
Budapest as well as Brussels. 

"Europa Center" is an adaptable 
strategy. It can be employed in one 
classroom or twenty. At the grandest 
scale, "Europa Center" is an inter- 
departmental activity that involves each 
social studies and European language 





Graffiti on tha Berlin Wail reminds ut of a barriar to f raadom that was viawad 
by many aa a microcosm of cold war conflict. 
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classroom. More limited in scope, it is 
a series of lessons that can tie individual 
classrooms together in cooperative in- 
quiry. 

The major premise of "Europa Cen- 
ter" is that participating classes, or 
groups of students, become resource 
banks for member nations of the 
European Community. The students 
are responsible for corresponding with 
their country's information centers to 
receive position statements and relevant 
data on economic conditions. These 
written requests for reproducible 
materials are mailed several weeks prior 
to the scheduled "European Community 
Awareness Week." The valued, up- 
dated information provided, along with 
material gleaned from library research, 
form the basis for student one-page 
summaries on such topics as their 
country's: 

• population profile 

• standard of living 

• exports/imports 

• working conditions and wages 

• energy, technology and the environ- 
ment 

• finance and investment 

The assignment of a class or student 
group to a particular country can be 
based on interest, random selection, or 
target language. Correspondence by 
second language classes in German, 
French, Spanish, and Italian can be a 
valuable learning experience in acquir- 
ing desired data. The following addres- 
ses identify resource centers that will 
supply background information on their 
country's economy and role in a united 
Europe. 

BELGIUM 

Belgian Consulate 
Information Service 
50 Rockefeller Plaza 
Suite 1104 

New York, NY 10020 
(212) 586-5110 

Belgian-American 
Chamber of Commerce 
Empire State Building 
350 Fifth Avenue, Suite 703 
New York, NY 10118 
(212) 967-9898 



DENMARK 

Danish Consulate 
Information Office 
825 Third Avenue 
New York, NY 10022 
(212) 980-6240 

Danish-American 
Chamber of Commerce 
825 Third Avenue 
New York, NY 10022 
(212) 223-4545 

FRANCE 

French Embassy 
Cultural Service 
4101 Reservoir Road 
Washington, DC 20007 
(202) 944-6000 

French- American 
Chamber of Commerce 
409 Madison Avenue 
New York, NY 10022 
(212) 371-4466 

GERMANY 

German Information Center 

24th floor 

950 Third Avenue 

New York, NY 10022 

(212) 888-9840 

G erman- American 
Chamber of Commerce 
666 Fifth Avenue 
New York, NY 10103 
(212) 974-8830 

GREAT BRITAIN 

British Information Services 
845 Third Avenue 
New York, NY 10022 
(212) 752-8400 

British-American 
Chamber of Commerce 
275 Madison Avenue 
New York, NY 10016 
(212) 889-0680 

GREECE 

Embassy of Greece 
2221 Massachusetts Ave. N.W. 
Washington, DC 20008 
(202) 939-5800 




Seventh grade students in a social studies class 
In Munich examine the impact of European 
integration on their future lives. 



IRELAND 

Embassy of Ireland 
2234 Massachusetts Ave. N.W. 
Washington, DC 20008 
(202) 462-3939 

ITALIA 

Embassy of Italy 
1601 Fuller Street N.W. 
Washington, DC 20009 
(202) 328-5500 

LUXEMBOURG 

Embassy of Luxembourg 
2200 Massachusetts Ave. N.W. 
Washington, DC 20008 
(202) 265-4171 

NEDERLAND 

Royal Embassy of Netherland 
4200 Linnean Ave. N.W. 
Washington, DC 20008-3895 
(202) 244-5300 

PORTUGAL 

Embassy of Portugal 
2125 Kalorama Road 
Washington, DC 20008 
(202) 328-8610 
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SPAIN 

Embassy of Spain 
2700 15th Street N.W. 
Washington, DC 20009 
(202)265-0190 

Useful addresses for additional in- 
formation: 

EUROPEAN COMMUNITY 
OFFICES IN THE US: 

Delegation of the Commission of the 
European Communities 
Press and Public Affairs 
2100 M Street NW, 7th Floor 
Washington, DC 20037 
(212) 862-9500 

European Community Office of Press 

and Public Affairs 

3 Dag Hammarskjold Plaza 

305 East 47th Street 

New York, NY 10017 

(212) 371-3804 



students to use. Attractive, informative 
bulletin boards, student summary 
sheets, and reproduced handouts are 
available for students' utilization in 
completing a common assignment. 

"Europa Center" is noLdesigned to be 
an in-depth study of European integra- 
tion. It is meant to enhance exposure to 
Europe and to complement a current 
events focus in social studies and 
European language classes. "European 
Community Awareness Week" brings in- 
dividual classroom inquiry together 
under a single umbrella. It is expected 
that students visit these "Europa 
Centers" before, after school, or during 
their lunch time break. During the 
centers' open hours, students are 
responsible for manning each classroom 
and for assisting their peers with the 
completion of an assigned comparison 
chart. Attending students answer ques- 
tions and help visitors to collect and 
process the requested information about 



DEADLINE 




The completed data sheet is a valu- 
able resource in reinforcing the major 
role played by the Federal Republic of 
Germany in the European Community 
and in the global marketplace. 



European 

Community 

Member 



Member 
Since 



Population 



Gross 

National 

Product 



Per 

Capita 

Income 



Imports 



Exports 



Trading 
Profile 



Gertnany 



Portugal 



Italy 



Ireland 



Denmark 



During the allotted weeks participat- 
ing students turn classrooms into "Infor- 
mation Centers." Each classroom is 
decorated to portray that country. The 
German classroom becomes the Ger- 
man Information Bureau. A Spanish 
classroom becomes Spain; a social 
studies room, Luxembourg; a world his- 
tory class, Denmark. The social studies 
and foreign language wings of your 
building become European Centers of 
Information about a continent in 
change. 

The interior motif of each center may 
be different but there are similar sour- 
ces of infoi mation that are accessible for 

O 
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the twelve members of the European 
Community. 

The data needed to complete a com- 
parison chart (as shown in the example 
above) are found on display, or available 
in handouts, at each of the Europa 
Centers. In most need of student 
analysis and interpretation is the 
category labeled "Trading Profile." Stu- 
dents in this section must identify where 
exports are going and from where im- 
ports are coming. Has there been a 
marked difference since membership in 
the European Community was estab- 
lished? 
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Another important component of 
"European Community Awareness 
Week" are the short daily activities 
(described on the following pages) that 
address specific aspects of E.C.'s history 
and composition. They answer the 
traditional who, where, what, why, and 
how questions. Each lesson takes 
about 20 minutes to complete. To add 
a European flair, the initial lesson is in 
German. When a student finishes this 
series of four activities, he/she will be 
able to answer the question "What is the 
European Community?" as well as re- 
lated questions, such as who, where, 
when, and how ... 
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Wie heissen die Lander? 




Activity One 

(Identifying the Who and the 
Where) 

Using the unlabeled map above, have 
students working in small groups iden- 
tify, from prior knowledge, the location 
of the twelve European Community 
countries. Utilizing an overhead trans- 
parency, have individual students volun- 
teer to label the correct name and place 
locations. 

After each student map has been 
properly labeled, hand out the list of 
twelve license plate abbreviations used 
in the European Community. Have 
them guess the meaning. After making 
the correct association in English, give 
them the German language equivalent. 
(See list above.) 

ER?C 



NL 


D 


DK 


B 




L 


GB 


IRL 


F 






E 






P 


1 


GR 



ENGLISH 

1. Belgium 

2. Denmark 

3. France 

4. Germany 

5. Great Britain 

6. Greece 

7. Holland 

8. Ireland 

9. Italy 

10. Luxembourg 

11. Portugal 

12. Spain 



GERMAN 

Belgien 

Danemark 

Frankreich 

Deutschland 

Grossbritanien 

Griechenland 

Holland 

Irland 

Italien 

Luxemburg 

Portugal 

Spanien 



Activity Two 

(Historical Background 

to Integration: 
Establishing the When) 

A simple way to teach chronology is 
to complete a time line that identifies 
steps in the evolution of the European 
Community. Distribute the following 
time line and use explanations on the 
following page. 



Time Line of European 


Economic Union 




1950 


1951 


1957 


1Q<C 


1972 


1973 


1979 


1981 


1986 


1987 


1990 


1992 
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EG der 12:/GroBter Markt des Westens 




EG derJ2 



So viele Konsumenten . . . 
(EiwohnerinMillionen) 




• . . mtt einer so hohen Kaufkraft 
(Privatt Koosumausgaben in Mrd. Dollar) 





246 Mio. 



Schateungen fur t988 




The twelve member states of the European Community (EC) represent the largest 
consumer market in the West. Above is a comparison with population size 
and private buying power of the US and Japan. (Figures for 1988) 



Have f udents link significant events 
in European economic union with the 
dates given in the time line. Teacher- 
directed questions should emphasize the 
evolution and progressive development 
of integration. Students need to under- 
stand that economic unity is the result of 
four decades of cooperation tempered 
by debate, frustration, and compromise. 
1992 is the culmination of a blueprint for 
collective action and not a spontaneous 
knee-jerk reaction to rapidly changing 
events in Eastern Europe. 

1950 - French Foreign Minister 
Robert Schuraan introduces the model 
for modern European economic union 
with a proposed merging of basic in- 
dustries. 

1951 - The European Coal and Steel 
Community (ECSC), the forerunner of 
the Economic Community (E.C.), was 
established when six nations - Belgium, 
France, the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, Italy, Luxembourg, and the 
Netherlands - signed the Treaty of Paris. 

1957 - Treaties of Rome establish the 
European Economic Community 
(EEC) and European Atomic Energy 
Community (Euratom). 

1965 - Six sign treaty merging ECSC, 
EEC, and Euratom. 

1972 - Norwegian entry into the 
European Community is rejected by 
referendum. 

1973 - The original six nation com- 
munity expands to nine members with 
the addition of the United Kingdom, 
Ireland, and Denmark. 

1979 • First direct elections by mem- 
ber states in choosing the European 
Parliament. 

1981 - Greece joins the European 
Community. 

1986 - Portugal and Spain become 
members of the Community. 

1987 - "Single Act" treaty aims to cre- 
ate a Europe without frontiers by 1992 - 
free movement of people, goods, and 
related services. 

1990 - The Maastricht Treaty aims at 
political union and a single currency. 

1992 - Target date for a single Euro- 
pean marketplace. All boundery limita- 
tions are removed by this time. 



Activity Three 

(The Why of European Unity) 

Jacques Delors, President of E.C. 
Commission, on the 30th anniversary of 
the signing of the Treaty of Rome con- 
cluded: 

"After a long history of fratricidal wars, 
Europe has made a clear and deliberate 
choice in favor of peace, understanding 
and permanent dialogue, thanks to the 
European Community. Europe is now 
committed to a difficult but patient search 
for common solutions for a henceforth 
common future. " 

Have your students interpret the sig- 
nificance of this conclusion in under- 
standing Europe in the twenty-first 
century. 

On a more pragmatic level, have stu- 
dents brainstorm for advantages gained 
from a single European market. A 
partial listing of assumptions given by 
students would include: 

> "internal market will enable Euro- 
pean countries to grow together" 

> "huge market for goods and services" 

> "coordinated tradingpolicy with both 
industrial countries and the develop- 
ing world* 

> "offers support to Europe's poorest 
areas" 
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> "promotes free trade n 

> "this will help to modernize Europe 
agriculture" 1 

> "new jobs" 

> "will increase economic and tech- 
nological competitiveness with USA 
and Japan" 

> "trade barriers will be removed" 

> "will improve social benefits for all 
citizens and may help to combat un- 
employment" 

> "a strong community is a factor for 
world peace" 

> "hopefully this will improve environ- 
mental protection and result in a 
common energy policy" 

> "competition will increase with rules 
ensuring equal access to member 
markets" 

> "people will be able to move, live and 
work wherever they like within the 
community" 

If time permits you may also want to 
explore with your social studies or Ger- 
man language students possible disad- 
vantages associated with economic 
union. 

As a culminating activity have each 
student summarize in one paragraph a 
rationale for the formation of the Euro- 
pean Community. 
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Activity Four 

( How Does It Work) 

Ask your students to refer to the map 
they completed during Activity One. 
Utilizing the corresponding European 
outline transparency, the teacher makes 
three dots where the capitals of the 
European Community are located. Stu- 
dents are asked to identify each. Based 
on previous knowledge, teacher input, 
or atlas reference, students identify the 
location of Brussels, Strasbourg, and 
Luxembourg. 

The Week in Germany", a publica- 
tion of the German Information Center, 
in its December 13, 1991 edition gave a 
capsule summary of the four most im- 
portant institutions in the E.C. Discuss 
the function of each and have your stu- 
dents associate the European capital 
with the E.C. institution and function. 

° Brussels - Council for Ministers - 
Executive 

0 Strasbourg - European Parliament 
- Legislative 

0 Luxembourg - Court of Justice - 
Judicial 

European Community : 
Institutions at a Glance 

The COUNCIL OF MINISTERS, 

which convenes in Brussels and Luxem- 
bourg, makes the major policy decisions 



of the EC. It is composed of one repre- 
sentative of each of the twelve national 
governments at ministerial level, who 
change according to the nature of the 
issue to be addressed. Presidency of the 
Council is on a six-month rotation. The 
Council can deal only with European 
Commission proposals. Unanimity is 
required for certain important 
decisions; for issues decided by majority 
vote, 54 votes out of a total of 76 are 
needed to approve a proposal. Ger- 
many, the U.K., Italy, and France have 
ten votes each; the others have between 
two and eight. 

The EUROPEAN COMMISSION 
initiates proposals to the Council of 
Ministers, implements EC policies, and 
ensures that EC rules and principles are 
observed. Each country nominates 
members to serve four-year terms; the 
Commission is composed of 17 repre- 
sentatives, two each from Germany, 
Spain, France, Italy, and Great Britain, 
and one from each of the remaining 
seven countries. The Commission has 
wide powers of its own in some areas, 
such as price controls for coal and steel; 
in other areas, it operates under instruc- 
tions from the Council. The Commis- 
sion also manages the funds and policies 
that account for most of the EC budget. 

The EUROPEAN PARLIAMENT, 

which meets in Strasbourg, France, has 
518 deputies with 81 each from the four 
most populous countries: Germany, 
Italy, France, and Great Britain; the 
other countries have between six 
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There Is a multinational dimension 
In the European Community. 



(Luxembourg) and 60 deputies (Spain). 
The Parliament comments on Commis- 
sion proposals, but its only non-consul- 
tive function is that of adopting or 
rejecting the EC budget. Also, it must 
ratify all international agreements and 
any expansion of the Community. 

The COURT OF JUSTICE, based in 
Luxembourg, has 13 judges and is the 
highest legal authority in the EC. The 
court can repeal any measure adopted 
by an EC body that is incompatible with 
the EC's founding treaties, at the re- 
quest of an EC member. At the request 
of a national court, it can pass judgment 
on the interpretation or validity of Com- 
munity law. 

After completing activities one 
through four, students should have an 
overall understanding of the make up, 
location, goals, and organizational 
structure of the emerging European 
Community. Taught in conjunction 
with functioning "Europa Centers", 
European Awareness Week blends a 
general exposure to economic union, 
with member country specificity on mat- 
ters related to production, trade, and 
commerce. 
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The Palais da I'Europa in Strasbourg, where the plen? ry sessions 
of the European Parliament are held. 
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Warning ...There is a tendency, when 
students complete these activities, to 
define Europe within a western and 
central continent mind-set. In analyzing 
German participation in the new 
Europe this is a misconception. 
Granted Germany has paid the lion's 
share of EC bills, and ships 2/3's of her 
industrial exports to member countries, 
yet - and this must be emphasized - 
Germany looks east as well as west with 
cultural, political, and economic ties 
that rival those with the established 
democracies. 

Make It Work! Tip 

Approach your building principal 
with the idea of developing a series of 
building themes related to significant 
events associated with 1992. Point out 
to him/her that just as the Quincenten- 
ary of the Columbus voyage examines 
the European discovery of the 
Americas, 1992 offers a chance for our 
students to analyze the opportunities 
presented by a new Europe. Attention 
should be drawn to the connection be- 
tween Columbus' voyages of discovery 
500 years ago and the students' dis- 
covery of the currently evolving new 
economic and political order in Europe. 

The "Europa Center" concept can 
provide the central, cross-departmental 
exposure needed to show students and 
the school community the importance of 
a twenty-first century new world. □ 
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INFORMATION 



MEET UNITED 
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MEET UNITED GERMANY 
(2 Volumes: Perspectives and Handbook 
1991/92) can be ordered for $ 15.00 from: 
American Association of Teachers of German 
112 Haddontowne Court, Suite 104 
Cherry Hill, NJ 08034 
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With the exception of "Meet United Germany" , all 
these brochures can be obtained free of charge from: 
German Information Center 
950 Third Avenue 
New York, NY 10022 
TeL: (212)8889840 
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